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LOVE AND RAGE A REV 


By DufF MCINTOSH 


n November 16, 1996 two thousand people marched 
O in Pittsburgh to protest the acquittal of a Brentwood, 
Pennsylvania cop, John Vojtas, who was charged with 
in the death of Jonny Gammage. Gammage, a 31-year-old 
African-American, was the cousin and business partner of 
Pittsburgh Steelers foot- > 
ball player Ray Seals. He 
was killed while being 
subdued by five cops on 
October 12, 1995 in sub- 
urban Pittsburgh. The 
case has become a focal 
point in fights against 
police brutality and 
racism in the US. 
Gammage was stop- 
ped in Overbrook, PA by 
Lt. Mullholland on 
Route 51 for a routine 
traffic violation. Gam- 
mage drove a Jaguar 
with expired Florida 
plates and his cousin’s 
registration. The cop said 
he saw him braking, dri- 
ving erratically, and thought his behavior was suspicious. 
Mullholland was joined by officers John Vojtas, Michael 
Albert, Shawn Patterson and Sgt. Keith Henderson. Vojtas 


Jonny Gammage: Before... 








said Gammage got out of the car with a date book and a 
cellular phone and attacked him. A brawl ensued. Vojtas 
claimed that Gammage bit his thumb in the fight. An 
autopsy showed that Gammage was brutally beaten around 
the head and groin, and that he suffocated from pressure 
on his back and neck while lying on the ground with cops 
on top of him. On November 3, 1995 a coroner’s jury 
unanimously found cause to charge all five cops with crim- 
inal homicide. But on November 27 District Attorney Bob 
Colville ignored the jury and charged three cops with only 
third degree murder, official oppression and involuntary 
manslaughter. Then on December 28, Judge James R. 
McGregor ordered the three to stand trial for only involun- 
tary manslaughter, the lowest form of homicide. 


CONFERENCE 


On February 10, 1996 a conference on the Gammage case 
and police brutality was held at Carnegie Mellon 
University, put on by the Campus Coalition for Peace and 
Justice. Participants came from Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, West Virginia, and Georgia, and 
included community activists, radical and liberal groups: 
the American Civil Liberties Union, Million Man March 
Committee, Coalition of African Americans for Justice, 
Alliance for Progressive Action, MOVE, National Coalition 
on Police Accountability, Libertarian Party, Amnesty 
International, National Lawyers Guild, Western 
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Pittsburgh Coalition Against Police Abuse, CRY OUT!/ACT 
UP, CMU Women’s Center, Campaign for a New Tomorrow, 
Socialist Workers Party, NAACP, International Socialists, 
and others. Speakers included Mrs. Narves Gammage 
(Jonny’s mother); Sala Udin, African American City 
Councilperson; Khalid Raheem of the Million Man March 
Committee and Gang- 
Peace Council; and 
keynote speaker, Afri- 
can-American anarchist 
Lorenzo Kom'boa Ervin, 
representing the Justice 
for Jerry Jackson 
Committee in Atlanta. 
All were fed up with 
police brutality, but 
how to fight it was 
open to debate. Ervin 
spoke of the need for 
community self-defense 
| and a revolutionary 
attitude against govern- 
ment, both local and 
national. He was critical 

and After of brutal Black cops in 
Atlanta. Essentially, he was talking anarchism without say- 
ing the ‘A’ word. This writer saw maybe half the crowd 


By MATTHEW 


n October 25 a general strike practi- 
O cally brought Toronto to a halt. The 


strike, which took months of prepa- 
ration, was called by the Ontario 
Federation of Labour and other communi- 
ty activist groups to protest the draconian 
measures passed by the governing 
Conservative Party led by Premier Mike 
Harris. This government has been in 
power for a little over a year, and has led 
the most vicious capitalist assault that this 
province has seen in decades. Many of the 
small gains that the working class, women 
and people of color have made over the 
years through constant struggle have been 
erased overnight. Health care, public edu- 
cation, welfare, union rights, and employ- 
ment equity have been drastically 
reduced, if not eliminated altogether as in 
the case of employment equity. The 
groups affected by these government cuts 
began to organize “Days of Protest” in 
various cities. Starting in London, 
Ontario, the Days of Protest gained in 
numbers through the winter of last year in 
Hamilton when over 120,000 people took 
to the streets to protest the cuts. 


(Continued to page 16) 





Pennsylvania Committee to Free Mumia Abu-Jamal, 


(Continued to page 7) 


Toronto ARA’s anti-racist youth action block at the 200,000-strong labor and community march. 
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By CHRISTOPHER DAY 
n late August, “Dark Alliance,” a three- 
[e series written by Gary Webb ran in 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning San Jose 
Mercury News, detailing the CIA’s involve- 
ment in cocaine trafficking. The articles sent 
shock waves through the Black community 
and confirmed what the left has been saying 
since the 1980s. While the CIA’s hand in the 
cocaine trade has been widely alleged since 
the Iran-Contra scandal, details have been 
scarce and, until recently, it has been diffi- 
cult to establish the extent of the CIA’s role. 
Webb's articles meticulously document 
the pivotal involvement of the right-wing 





Reagan and Nicaraguan Contra leaders smiled together as their crack was infiltrating Los Angeles. 


Nicaraguan Contras and their CIA sponsors 
not only in cocaine smuggling in general, 
but in initiating the crack epidemic that 
began in the early 80s in Los Angeles. The 
idea that the crack trade was developed by 
the government as a weapon against the 
Black community has frequently been dis- 
missed as a paranoid conspiracy theory. 
Webb's articles suggest otherwise. 

The Drug Enforcement Agency (DEA), the 
House Intelligence Committee, and the CIA’s 
inspector general all announced they were 
initiating investigations into the allegations 
in the Mercury News series. Given the pro- 
found implications of the story there is 


widespread concern that these investigations 
will be superficial, or that a cover-up will 
take place. While the scandal’s main events 
took place during the Reagan and Bush 
administrations, President Clinton is impli- 
cated because of his apparent knowledge as 
Governor of Arkansas of the use of an air- 
field in Mena, Arkansas for CIA/Contra 
cocaine shipments. 


THE BASIC PLOT 


Gary Webb’s series clearly demonstrates— 
through US and Nicaraguan court records, 
FBI documents, recorded testimony and other 
sources—the ongoing involvement of the CIA 
and its employees in large-scale smuggling 
of cocaine into the US. It also shows the 
deliberate development of a nation-wide dis- 
tribution network based primarily in Black 
communities, that relied on the Los Angeles- 
based Crips and Bloods gangs to sell cheap 
cocaine in the form of crack. 


The story centers on three key individuals. 


Juan Norwin Menses was a Nicaraguan 
cocaine smuggler who arranged for the reg- 
ular and expanding supply of cheap cocaine 
to Oscar Danilo Blandon, another 
Nicaraguan, who in turn supplied Ricky 


"Freeway Rick” Ross, a young dealer with 
connections to the Crips and Bloods. 
Meneses and Blandon were affiliated with 
the Nicaraguan Democratic Front (FDN), a 
CIA-initiated guerrilla organization dedicat- 
ed to overthrowing Nicaragua’s Sandinista 
Revolution. Congress had prohibited spend- 
ing US tax dollars on these “Contras,” and 
the money that the Reagan administration 
illegally channeled to them was insufficient 
for their military needs. So, Enrique 
Bermudes, the CIA agent in charge of the 
FDN, directed Blandon to start selling coke 
to raise money for the Contras. E 
But the coke market, which at the time 
catered largely to the rich, was saturated. 
Blandon's first innovation was to dramati- 
cally undersell the competition and thereby 
gain control over the market. Blandon was 
able sell his coke cheap because his connec- 
tion had eliminated one of the major Costs 
involved in drug trafficking—the risk of 
apprehension. His coke was imported using 
US military airfields or planes of the 
Salvadoran air force—in either case under 
the protection of the CIA. Law enforcement 
from the local level up to the DEA was con- 


(Continued to page 16) 
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Anti-Racist Action Organizing 


AE RA T — 


The 


his issue of Love & Rage has two 
Ties: prisons and death. In the last 

few months the movement has lost 
well-known revolutionary activists such as 
Robert Williams and Mario Savio, and revo- 
lutionary activists who aren’t famous but 
form the backbone of the movement, like 
Eric Phaff from Minneapolis Anti-Racist 
Action. There is also coverage of Jonny 
Gammage, who died at the hands of 
Pittsburgh cop John Vojtas, who was 
acquitted in November on murder charges in 
the case. There is a tribute to the memory of 
Kuwasi Balagoon of the Black Panther Party 
and Black Liberation Army, who was also a 
revolutionary anarchist, and who died in.a 
New York prison from AIDS in 1986. And 
finally there’s a tribute to Ricardo Flores 
Magon, a prominent Mexican revolutionary 
(and an anarchist) who fled repression in 
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Mexico and was jailed in the US at 
Leavenworth prison. He died in Leavenworth ` 
(the same prison where many of today’s 
political prisoners, such as Leonard Peltier, 
have been held) in 1922. And this brings us 
back to the present, to someone who ties 
all these people together in a 
potentially tragic but also ¥F 
potentially liberating way— 
Mumia Abu-Jamal. Mumia is 
not dead, but awaits a poten- 
tially gruesome fate on death 
row. He is a revolutionary 
activist, a political prisoner, a 
victim of police brutality, and 
the focus of a worldwide cam- 
paign demanding his freedom. Whether 
those of us in the movement succeed in this 
campaign will determine Mumia’s relation 
to the rest of the people covered in this issue 
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Hi Salvadoran Flag at the October 12 March on Washington for Immigrants 


This Is 


of Love & Rage. Will he join the (too long) 
list of revolutionaries who have languished 
and died locked away in dungeons for lack 
of organization and support on the outside? 
Will he be the subject of magazine 
articles and newspaper articles 
years from now recounting the 
list of beautiful, energetic, revo- 

lutionary people who the state 
has killed? That is up to us—to 
what we are able to accom- 

plish in the streets. The link 

between prisons and death is 

so clear you can see it, so 
strong you can taste it—and it can only 
be broken by a mass movement of millions 
of people standing in the way and demand- 
ing freedom, demanding liberation, for 
political prisoners; for ourselves, for the 
world. That is our task, that is our journey.* 


Phoenix Love and Rage 
PO Box 1543 
Phoenix, AZ 85001 


Office i’ Minneapolis if 
group listed for your city. 








EDITORIAL 





population has grown at an incredible 
rate. The prison industry is booming 
and as recent Crime Bills and “Anti- 
Terrorist” legislation show, attitudes are 
hardening towards those labeled “criminal.” 


FIGHTING THE PRISON SYSTEM 


Prisons have very little to do with crime. Their 
most important use is to contain and silence 
dissent, especially from people of color, and 
as a weapon in a genocidal attack on African- 
Americans, It is not a coincidence that the 
massive growth of prisons started in the after- 
math of the Black urban uprisings and radical 
movements of the 1960s; prisons are a key 
part of the state’s efforts to control potentially 
subversive populations. In fighting for a new, 
socially just society, we inevitably have to 
deal with prisons, because if we are effective 
in building the movement, prisons will 
inevitably be used to deal with us. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS 


In the US there are over 100 political pris- 
oners—people imprisoned for their political 
actions or beliefs. Many of these prisoners 
are leaders of oppressed communities which 
could desperately use their organizing skills 
on the streets. But even while confined, 
they offer new ideas and direction to social 
justice movements on the outside. Their 
influence often unites the movement. For 
example, the struggle to free Mumia Abu- 
Jamal has brought together the left more 
than anything since the Gulf War. And 
political prisoners of varying ideologies 
(anarchists, communists, revolutionary 
nationalists) have united to support and 
build groups like the Anarchist Black Cross 
Federation. This unity on the inside encour- 
ages us to unite on the outside as well. 
Most political prisoners fight for justice 
within the walls—for better prison conditions, 
better health care, the right to receive revolu- 
gens literature, etc. Their strength, and the 
ength of all political prisoners, is truly hero- 
= The state recognizes that and singles them 
out for punishment even if they do nothing 


S pon the early 1970s the US prison 


that breaks the prison rules. Political prisoners SS 


usually get stuck in the hole, in super-maxi- 
mum security units, or in control units. 


CAPITALISM & CRIME 


‘Crime’ is a social construct. Not all things 
that are harmful to people (such as wars, 


By WAYNE PRICE 


he recent depressing election made 
clear the weakness, or should I say 


impotence, of the broad left. By the 
‘broad left’ I mean certain significant social 
forces which are implicitly in opposition to 
the established system but which are 
remarkably weak in political impact. This 
includes the unions, which are still the 
largest popular organizations besides the 
Catholic church, with millions of members, 
organizational muscle and money. Then 
there is the African-American community, 
which once shook the whole US. There are 
the Hispanic communities, which have 
been increasingly mobilized by anti-immi- 
grant/English-only attacks. There is the 
feminist movement. And there are a num- 
ber of liberal movements and organiza- 
tions, mostly composed of white, middle- 
class people with good values, such as the 
environmentalists or the peace advocates. 

Although slandered as ‘special interests’ 
by the right (as though they were the same 
as sugar beet manufacturers), they repre- 
sent the interests of big majorities: work- 
ers, women, people who need to breathe 
clean air. Much of their program is still 
popular even in these retrograde times, 
such as support for education funding, 
environmental protection, social services 
such as Medicare and Medicaid, and oppo- 
sition to discrimination and bigotry. 

My question is not why these forces fail 
to dominate society, but why they are 
unable to even present a significant pole of 
attraction. By contrast, the organized right 
sets the tone of the political debate. They 
choose the main issues and determine what 
is generally regarded as reasonable and 
respectable. The right was forced to play 


corporate greed, pollution, etc.) are consid- 
ered crimes by the legal system. And some 
things the system makes illegal have no 
harmful effect on anyone (loitering, pan- 
handling, public nudity, etc). The people in 
prison aren’t just “criminals” by some objec- 
tive standard; the state’s definition of crime 
directly determines the make-up of prisons. 
Capitalism continually disrupts peoples’ 
lives in ways that force people to engage in 
illegal activities to survive. In the mass lay- 
offs, elimination of industries, replacing 





full-time with part-time jobs, you can see 
the roots of the desperation that lead to 
much crime. Prisons do not address the 
roots of crime in capitalism and in fact dis- 
guise its causes as individual rather than 
institutional. 


WHAT PRISONS ACCOMPLISH 
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threatening, the prison system holds entire 
populations subject. Those caught up in the 
system are surrounded with new levels of 
violence, and will have difficulty readjust- 
ing and finding jobs when they get out. 
Their families are left with financial diffi- 






In addition to usina VAT it finds 


culties, and many family ties are severely 
strained or broken. 

Oppressed communities in the US are 
subjected to these conditions on an enor- 
mous scale. Numbers vary from state to 
state but between 65 and 85 percent of the 
prisoners in the US are people of color. On 
any given day one out of four black males 
is in prison, on probation, on parole or in a 
juvenile facility. These figures exceed rates 
for South Africa during the apartheid years. 

People of color in the inner city are 


defined as criminals who need to be con- 
tained in their neighborhoods or locked up 
in prisons. Inner cities have been targeted 
and supplied with crack cocaine (and alco- 
hol) similarly to how 18th-century settlers 
funneled alcohol to Native American peo- 
ples. Whether or not a specific “plan” for 


genocide bis as años, policies aimed 


j he Black - The basis of the revolution. we are fight- 
community, can one pe described as geno- 


cidal in their cumulative effect. Through the 
constant barrage of racist images in the 
media and politicians’ racist grandstanding, 
we are being led to accept the mindset that 
allows people to look the other way as 
genocide is starting to happen. 


Eenie, Meenie... 


down their most vile positions (decent ‘soc- 
cer moms’ are turned off by crusades 
against Gays), but all ‘moderate’ Democrats 
and Republicans agree that social services 
must be cut, military spending increased, 


cultural censorship expanded, immigration 
limited, and affirmative action decreased. 
This is called ‘smaller government’ (!) and 
it is the acceptance of the right’s program. 
They joke that we now have two 


SMASHING PRISONS & 
CREATING ALTERNATIVES 


While the intent of prisons isn't to fight 
crime, and many crimes have their roots in 
poverty and racism, it is still true that 
inner-city communities are in serious crisis. 
Revolutionaries have a responsibility to be 
relevant to the problems people face today, 
and not just have a pie-in-the-sky revolu- 
tionary vision. As we fight against prisons, 
we must deal with the effects of anti-social 
crimes that are affecting people. We don’t 
have all the answers, but we are committed 
to working with others to find alternative 
means of justice. 

Any viable solution must take the issue 
of crime away from prisons and bring it into 
the communities that are torn apart by both 
anti-social crime and by prisons. As com- 
munities organize to deal with issues of jus- 
tice, there will be a dramatic effect on crime 
in these communities. And even if we don’t 
see a reduction of crime in the short term, 
the independent community institutions we 
help build will empower communities in the 
longer term. We already know that more 
prisons will not deter crime. The solution 
has to be found in strengthening the inde- 
pendent power of oppressed communities. 
Such solutions have revolutionary implica- 
tions, as they directly conflict with the 
state’s agenda of keeping these communities 
disorganized and disempowered. 

Organizing against the criminal justice 
system, while at the same time building 
independent community institutions to 
deal with justice issues will take a lot of 
effort. This struggle will only achieve total 
success as part of a revolutionary over- 
throw of capitalism. But we can begin 
today with the struggle against state and 
federal governments’ attempts to build 
more prisons. By working against prisons 
we impair the state's ability to carry out 
their offensive against oppressed commu- 
nities. And by actively working to come 
up with alternative forms of justice, we 
will be playing an active role in trans- 
forming our society. 


ing for is people having control over their 
own communities and the decisions that 
affect their lives. Taking control over issues 
of justice and dealing with anti-social 
behavior in our communities is one of the 
most difficult yet most important elements 
of revolutionary transformation.*« 







Republican parties. Attempts at liberal- 
baiting the Democrats failed, partly 
because almost no Democratic candidates 
were liberals. The liberals, the broad left, 
has been left out of the consensus. 

Unfortunately the broad left is too 
respectable. Its members play by the rules 
even though the rules are stacked against 
them. It was by breaking the rules, howev- 
er, that the greatest popular gains were 
won. African-Americans won the end of 
legal Jim Crow. and the expansion of social 
services by mass ‘civil disobedience’ (law 
breaking) in the South and by urban rebel- 
lions (‘riots’) in the North. The labor unions 
were established through sit-in strikes 
which occupied factories (now illegal and 
never done) and mass fights with scabs and 
police. The early women’s suffragists were 
regarded as terrorists. The Gay Liberation 
movement began with a Christopher Street 
battle between cops and ‘disreputable’ drag 
queens. The struggle against the VietNam 
War included huge demonstrations, campus 
strikes, and a virtual mutiny in the army. 
And so on. 


DEMOCRATS STINK 


But today the various left forces are oh-so 
respectable. The bureaucrats in the unions, 
even those with some semblance of democ- 
racy, live a lifestyle far above that of their 
members. The same is true of officials of 
the NAACP and similar Black organizations 
as well as African-American clergy, 
lawyers, and politicians. Other movements 
are also dominated by lawyers and bureau- 
crats with ties to the establishment. These 


(Continued to page 14) 
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Privatization of Welfare: 


Poverty — 
Pimping, Ltd. 





BY LAURA SCHERE 


roost the neoliberal economic policies 

the US has exported and enforced— 
via the International Monetary Fund (IMP), 
the World Bank and free trade agreements— 
around the world. Cutting public programs 
to clear the path for what capitalist ideo- 
logues believe to be the magical ‘invisible 
hand’ of capitalist competition, the welfare 
bill reveals the simple move behind ‘free 
market’ reform: taking from the poor to 
give to the very, very rich. The same act 
that will drastically narrow the choices and 
threaten the survival of millions of poor 
people, also allows huge corporations to 
profit from these peoples’ pain. In an over- 
looked wrinkle of the bill, Clinton gave the 


CC sss welfare bill brings home to 


By NICOLAS PHEBUS 

fter a three-week province-wide 
Ass! strike, the student move- 
ment’s militant tactics won it its 

first victory in years. Partially meeting two 
of the five demands put forward by the 
student movement, on Monday, November 
18, Pauline Marois, Quebec Minister of 
Education, announced that her government 
will not unfreeze university tuition fees 
and will not permit an increase in CEGEP 


(College of Technical and Pre-university . 


Education, a two year Canadian institution) 
administration fees. 

It all started at the congress of the MDE 
(Movement for Educational Rights), a 
12,000 member radical student union, 
where eight student unions agreed on a 
common battle plan to combat $700 mil- 
lion in planned cuts to public education. 
The plan included a list of five demands 
(stop the cuts in education, eliminate an 
unjust university admissions measure, abo- 
lition of all administration fees in CEGEP, a 
reform in loans and bursaries, and a con- 
firmation of the university tuition fees 
freeze) and an ultimatum calling for a gen- 
eral strike on October 23 if these demands 
were not met. 

On October 16, two hundred students 
briefly occupied a government office in 





Students from Sainte-Foy at the regional demonstration on November 14. 


Corporate execs applaud welfare takeover 


go-ahead for states to contract out to pri- 
vate companies not only to provide welfare 
services but, for the first time, to determine 
the eligibility and benefits of recipients. In 
so doing Clinton opened up a new, multibil- 
lion dollar market. Poverty pimping has 
suddenly become BIG business. 

Huge information technology firms like 
Ross Perot's Electronic Data Systems (EDS), 
a $12.4 billion info-tech company that 
made many of its millions computerizing 
Medicaid billing and welfare eligibility 20 
years ago, have been providing manage- 
ment systems to welfare departments (with 
the help of federal subsidies) for some time 
now. The magnetic striped cards replacing 
food stamps are a very visible (and scary) 


Montreal to let the government know 
about their ultimatum; they got no 
response. 


THE FIRST WEEK 


On October 24, a thousand-strong demo in 
Montreal gave notice that the ultimatum 
was up and the general strike was 
launched. Five days later began the “eco- 
nomic summit,” a masquerade where the 
union bureaucrats, the conservative stu- 
dent federations, some sections of the pop- 
ular movement, the bosses and the govern- 
ment sit around a table and decide the 
future of Quebec (read: future cuts). On 


October 31 the eight CEGEPs on strike (and . 


about twenty poised to do so) effectively 
forced the conservative student representa- 
tives to leave the negotiating table. Despite 
their departure and that of two major pop- 
ular organizations, the summit was called 
a success. The government succeeded in 
forging a consensus with the union 
bureaucracy about its neo-liberal agenda 
of reducing the deficit. 


THE SECOND WEEK 


On November 2, a meeting was held in 
Sherbrooke to form a provincial strike 
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sign of these companies” activities. (Expect 
more innovations in this realm as infotech 
and military contractors develop another 
requirement hidden in the new bill, a 
national computer registry of US citizens). 
Before the new welfare bill, the only com- 
petition for “Small” job-brokering businesses 
like America Works (with $7 million in 
contracts in New York City, Albany and 
Indianapolis); Maximus ($17 million total 
contracts in Boston, two California counties 
and Fairfax, Va.); and Curtis £t Associates 
($9.2 million in 11 states including 
California, New Jersey, Indiana, Vermont 
and Wisconsin) were church groups, 
Goodwill Industries and the like. Clinton's 
bill busted the market wide open and cor- 
porate giants rushed to the scene. Now join- 
ing EDS in the feeding frenzy are a ‘non- 
military’ division of $30 billion weapons 
manufacturer Lockheed Martin, and 
Andersen Consulting, $4.2 billion sister 
company to Arthur Andersen, the account- 
ing firm. 

To state and county officials facing 
financial penalties and capped welfare bud- 
gets if they don’t meet federal requirements 
to move aid recipients off the welfare rolls 
and into jobs, the fixed-price offers of pri- 
vate companies are tempting. And the huge 
companies are actually able to indemnify 
the states, i.e. cover their asses and be 
financially responsible if they fall back on 
their promises. With the requirements of 
this bill, profits have officially replaced the 
interests of the poor as the primary determi- 
nation of welfare policy. And with the duty 
to maximize shareholder profits, the corpo- 
rations involved will go to any end to 
reduce rolls and deny aid. 

Privatization is catching on quickest in 
Wisconsin where bidding for welfare con- 
tracts is proceeding on a county-by-county 
basis. But it’s Texas, which leads the coun- 
try in another growth industry—prisons, 
that’s bulldozing this new path of privatiza- 
tion. Texas is currently considering bids 
from EDS, Lockheed and Andersen to take 
over $563 million:in welfare operations. 

For fans of privatization, profit „and com- 


focused on measuring deprivation and issu- 
ing checks with a profit and competition- 
driven operation focused on the task of 
moving people from assistance to jobs. But 
even by such balance sheet-driven stan- 
dards, these welfare deals don’t measure up. 
Instead of entrepreneurial competition, this 
wave of privatization sets huge private 
bureaucracies against one another in a 
realm that no small business could even 
touch. What we're seeing is not a free mar- 
Keteer's dream, but yet another episode in 
the saga of corporate welfare. 

Perhaps the most stomach-turning of the 
implications of privatization is known as 
“double dipping.” Some of these corpora- 
tions bidding for contracts already receive 
government subsidies, and they've been 
built by government contracts. Lockheed, 
for example, was bailed out by the federal 
government in the 1970s and 80s, has a 
backlog of almost $50 billion in mostly 
defense department contracts and is lobby- 
ing for $1.6 billion in subsidies for two 
mergers that would result in 30,000 layoffs. 

So Lockheed is looking to be paid by the 
feds to cut jobs, and then to get additional 
government funds to find minimum wage 
jobs for the unemployed. The private prison 
industry promises the same. Why not fire 
your employees, pushing them into poverty 
and the realm of crime and drugs, contract 
out to a prison, or even open one of your 
own, and get the same work done for a pit- 
tance? Mega-corporations are poised to 
become employment agencies overseeing 
the transition of the workforce, perhaps 
even of their own employees, from union- 
ized, living-wage employment to shitty, 
poverty-wage jobs without protections or 
security. Even beyond this, the possibilities 
for corruption are immense. Campaign con- 
tributions by big corporations no doubt flow 
freely as part of bidding wars for govern- 
ment contracts. Lockheed has a long history 
of such shady dealings in New York. In the 
1980s, a Lockheed executive admitted brib- 
ing officials to get government contracts, 
and in 1993, they were forbidden to bid on 
New York City contracts for four years after 


petition are the best incentives to e tntion found that Mayor David 


ly’ accomplish any task. Turning over wel- 
fare services to private hands, the logic 
goes, will replace a sluggish bureaucracy 


coordination committee. This meeting built 
the basis of a radically democratic struc- 
ture to represent the strikers and coordi- 


nate their action. The students’ isolation — 


ended when one of the three teacher union 
federations announced their support for the 
strikers and their agreement with the stu- 
dents’ demands. By the end of the week, all 
the teachers’ federations joined in. 
Succeeding where generations of activists 
had failed, 400 students occupied the 
Montreal office of the Ministry of 
Education for 21 hours on November 5. 
They tried to force the Minister to negoti- 
ate with the strikers. After the occupation 
the students joined a few thousand demon- 
strators in front of the Deputy Minister’s 
office in Longueuil. 

The first action called by the strike 
coordination committee was a provincial 
demo in Quebec City on November 8. For 
the first time in history all four public 
CEGEPs in Quebec City were on strike at 
the same time. The demo ended in direct 
actions all over the city when students 
refused to disperse. The strike coordinating 
committee met and elected a delegation to 
negotiate with the government. Unlike offi- 
cial student representatives, the members 
of that committee were immediately 
recallable. That Friday, several student 
unions ended their strike, their members 
judging, like at Maisonneuve, that it was 
time for others to take the movement into 
their own hands. 


THE THIRD WEEK 


The number of CEGEPs joining the move- 
ment started to grow again. And several 
student unions which were among the first 
to go on strike, such as Vieux Montreal and 
Saint-Laurent, refused to go back to school. 
Unexpectedly, even the striking students at 
Maisonneuve who had stopped their strike 
on Friday voted to walk out for another 
three days! In some student unions the sup- 
port for the strike even grew. That week 
also saw an escalation in direct action. That 
Monday in Montreal students occupied the 
office of the government executive commit- 
tee for 100 hours! In Quebec City and in 
Montreal major roads were blocked to serve 
a Food Not Bombs meal. On Thursday the 
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strike coordination 
wide day of occupationsOnetof these 
pations lasted 120 hours, which made it, as 
far as I know, the longest student occupa- 
tion ever in Quebec, 


GHOSTS VISIT THE MINISTER 


On Friday the Minister said that she would 
not recognize the strike coordination com- 
mittee, announcing that she wouldn’t 
negotiate with ghosts. The ghosts in ques- 
tion paid her party a visit that night. Four 
hundred students disrupted the celebra- 
tions commemorating the 20th anniversary 
of the first rise to power of the Parti 
Quebecois, battled with the cops and man- 
aged to arrange a meeting with another 
Minister for Monday. That night the stu- 
dents gave another ultimatum to the gov- 
ernment: if nothing was done by 
November 20 they threatened to shut 
down Montreal. Representatives from 
almost all of Quebec's student unions held 
a press conference saying that on Nov. 
20th they would ask their 200,000 mem- 
bers to join the strike during the Parti 
Quebecois congress, in order to force the 
government to freeze tuition fees. Regional 
demos were called all over Quebec. 


THE GOVERNMENT BACKS DOWN 


At the press conference, the Minister 
announced her intention to keep the uni- 
versity tuition fees and CEGEP administra- 
tion fees frozen, at least until the next elec- 
tion. But she also announced that she 
would cut. between $600 and 700 million in 
education together with a series of regres- 
sive measures. Her press conference was 
intended to stop the strike. She did not suc- 
ceed, but she did divide the movement. A 
few days after this press conference the 
strike was called off in about half of the 
CEGEPs and on one university campus. The 
rest of the movement was to end its strike a 
week later. But the movement was not 
defeated at all. On the 20th, two days after 
the Minister’s press conference, more than 
ten thousand students demonstrated in 
Montreal together with a few thousand in 
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California's Prop. 209 Passes 


But Racist Law Gets Temporarily Blocked in Court 


By MICHELLE 


midst a legion of protest following 
As ratification by California voters, a 

temporary restraining order was 
issued on November 27 barring Governor 
Pete Wilson and Attorney General Dan 
Lungren from enforcing the anti-affirmative 
action Proposition 209 until after hearings 
are held. In his ruling, Judge Thelton 
Henderson accepted the argument of the 
ACLU and civil rights coalition attorney 
who contended that the ballot measure vio- 
lated the equal protection guarantees under 
the US Constitution. Proposition 209 passed 
in California on November 6 by a vote of 
53.3% to 45.7%. 

The debate over affirmative action and 
gender discrimination continued as lawsuits 
were filed to block the implementation of 
Prop. 209. At the same time, Governor 
Wilson issued an executive order directing 
state agencies to identify race and gender 
preference programs for elimination. 


STUDENTS LEAD PROTESTS 


Students throughout the state protested vig- 
orously against the proposition, clashing 
with police in riot gear on more than one 
occasion. University of California campuses 
at Berkeley, Santa Cruz, Northridge, 
Hayward, Los Angeles, Riverside, and San 
Francisco State were all filled with tension 
as the proposition passed. In these state 
institutions the passage of Prop. 209 will 
likely lead to a drastic change in admissions 
policy leaving people of color and women 
out in the cold. 

At UC Santa Cruz, however, proactive 
steps were taken even before the proposi- 
tion passed. As nearly 700 students blocked 
the Student Services Building, an affirma- 
tive action coalition met inside to determine 
the fate of the university. The chancellor 
redirected $1 million toward outreach pro- 
grams and scholarships for people of color 
on the eve of election night. In addition, UC 


Santa Cruz students found victory in the. 
z expansion of the Ethnic Studies department, 


a gender studies course requirement, and an 
Asian/Pacific Islander student office. 


= _ Additional > nts a 





were also. appr 
Students at UC Berkeley had a more GE 
ficult challenge. After many days and weeks 





Remembering Wario 


By MITCHEL COHEN 


n November 6, 1996, one of the 
O defining and truly great visionaries 

of the generation that rose up in the 
1960s and shook the foundations of the 
machine that is Amerika passed from our 
lives. Mario Savio is dead. 

The time: Autumn, 32 years ago. Place: 
University of California at Berkeley. For six 
years the university administration had been 
harassing students trying to set up literature 
tables at the wide entrance to the campus 
on Bancroft and Telegraph 
Avenue—tables which used 
to be right in the heart of 
the campus (on Dwinelle 
Plaza), until the administra- 
tion pushed them off. 


SETTING THE SCENE 


It's hard today to appreciate 
the excitement and impor- 
tance of what was about to Ẹ 
happen, so accustomed have 
we become to the corporati- 
zation of the university and 
the numbing cynicism of 
everyday life. But in 
October, 1964, something 
happened. Hundreds of stu- 
dents were returning to 
campuses all over Amerika 
after spending the summer 
fighting against white 
supremacy in Mississippi, registering Black 
people to vote, sitting-in at lunch counters 


demanding service and facing police dogs 


and the Klan. Malcolm X was making the 
most powerful speeches of his life (he would 
live only a few more months) at the 
Audubon Ballroom in New York City, 
redefining the enemy, challenging the 
Vietnam War and calling for the formation 
of an international movement for human 








Mario Savio eing dragged away by 
the cops at a Berkeley protest 


of organizing and protesting, the student 
takeover of Campanile Tower on November 
6 culminated in a rude awakening by the 
police. At 6 a.m., the large group that slept 
outside the building was brutally arrested. 
As they attempted to barricade the building 
and protect those who maintained the occu- 
pation, they were beaten and dragged to 
waiting police vans. In the end, 23 students 
were arrested, and the protesters who 
remained free continued to rally on campus. 
In the beginning stages of the debate over 
Prop. 209, David Duke and civil rights 
leader- Joe Hicks debated on September 26 
at Cal. State Northridge to a packed crowd, 
while outside police on horseback and 


many with riot gear held off over one thou- 
sand demonstrators. As Duke tried to leave, 
the two forces clashed and at least six 
demonstrators were arrested and some were 
injured. 


209 LEADS A DANGEROUS TREND 


The passage of this proposition signifies a 
dangerous trend. In most other states, simi- 
lar propositions have been defeated in 
recent years. It is possible that some will 
now use the momentum of Prop. 209’s pas- 
sage to renew the attack on affirmative 
action nationwide. Dismantling of public 
outreach programs and preventing redress 





Students at UC Berkely get a wake-up call from the friendly neighborhood riot squad. 


rights and against Amerika, whose chickens 
were most assuredly coming home to roost. 
And President Lyndon Johnson was 
expanding the war on Vietnam and about to 
begin the terrible massive carpet-bombing 
of the North. 

The students carried the intensity of the 
civil rights movement back with them. 
James Chaney, Andrew Goodman and 
Michael Schwerner (murdered that June in 
Mississippi), and later Viola Liuzzo, were 
not martyrs to an abstract cause but the 
very embodiment of com- 
mitment to which many 
students aspired. Their 
fighting optimistic spirit 

was infectious. In Berkeley, 
| they picketed Woolworths, 
and sat-in against racial 
discrimination at all sorts 
of local companies—includ- 
ing the Oakland Tribune, 
which was pressuring the 
university administration to 
ban the literature tables, 
|] from which the students 
gained new recruits to 
] expand the picket lines. The 
liberal Kerr administration 
changed its tune: Free 
speech was one thing, but 
the literature tables now 
were said to “block the flow 
of traffic.” The students 
pointed out that corporate 
and military recruiters were allowed to set 
up tables right on campus, and offered to 
put up money for an independent traffic 
flow investigation. The liberal faculty 
bemoaned the new militancy and called for 
“more negotiations” in “the spirit of com- 
promise.” 

After six years of meetings, however, the 
time for negotiations was over. Cut now to 
Sproul Plaza, on the Berkeley campus. In a 





daring step, a number of student groups— 
not only the various socialist groups, but 
CORE and SNCC, the Young Democrats, and 
even the Young Republicans, Students for 
Goldwater, and the Intercollegiate Society 
of Individualists—formed a United Front 
and set up tables. (How tame it sounds 
today!) The Administration took their 
names, and five of them—all from CORE 
and SNCC—were called before the Dean. 
Well, 400 students showed up. They 
signed a complicity statement saying that 
they too, had sat at the tables and demand- 
ed equal treatment. The Dean canceled the 
negotiating meeting. So they stayed in 
Sproul Hall and began a sit-in. At midnight 


they received word that the five (plus three 


others) had been suspended. 

The next morning, the students brought 
their tables back out and set them up in 
front of the Administration building. 
Michael Rossman writes from the scene: 
“This time, there's a 'non-student' sitting at 
one of the tables. He's a member of one of 
the organizations, he graduated last year, in 
mathematics. And the University police 
come along and arrest him. He goes limp; 
what else can you do? And so four cops 
carry him to this police car that's sitting in 
the middle of the Plaza.” 

The arrested ex-student, Jack Weinberg 
(who later coined the phrase “Don't trust 
anyone over 30”), sat in the police car as 
the police surrounded the tables and 
attempted to isolate the “ringleaders”. 
Within a few minutes hundreds of students 
surround thé police car and won't let it 
move, demanding Weinberg's release. For 
the next-28 hours it's a standoff. The stu- 
dents turn the top of the police car into a 
stage. A bullhorn appears, and students 
clamber up on top of the police car to take 
their turn speaking to the growing crowd, 
which peaks at more than 3,000 strong. 
There is no censorship, no rules, no polic- 








of blatant discriminatory practices can 
destroy efforts for equality for women and 
-people of color. In California, affirmative 
action programs were already required to 
meet strict standards. Essentially, they were 
required to: 1) provide equal opportunity 
for all citizens, 2) be fair with absolutely no 
quotas, 3) try race-neutral options first, 3) 
be flexible, 4) be transitional or of limited 
duration until the discrimination issues 
were resolved, and 5) be balanced so that 
the effect on nonbeneficiaries is sufficiently 
small and diffuse so as not to unduly bur- 
den their opportunities. 

The proponents of this legislation still 
found these rules to be counter-discrimina- 
tory (“reversely racist”), even though they 
significantly limited the effect of any affir- 
mative action program. While African 
American men with the same degree and 
job still earn 79 cents and women earn 71 
cents for every white male dollar, it -seems 
that to some, white men were still not pro- 
tected enough by the state. 

Since 1971, women in California have 
been protected from gender discrimination 
by the equivalent of an Equal Rights 
Amendment, making California’s protec- 
tions for women among the strongest in 
the nation. As a result, gender discrimina- 
tion was only allowed in very narrow cir- 
cumstances, when a “compelling govern- 
ment interest” could be demonstrated. This 
standard was rarely met. Proposition 209 
reduced this tough standard to a much 
lower standard of “reasonable necessity.” 

Now women’s paychecks and jobs are 
even more at risk. For example, an employ- 
er could now successfully argue that the 
costs associated with pregnancy and con- 
cerns over child care could justify not hir- 
ing or promoting women. This will result in 
women once again being excluded from 
non-traditional jobs. 

Rallies, demonstrations, emergency meet- 
ings and massive organizing on the issue 
continue as the question of the proposi- 
tion’s legality remains. Proposition Chair 
Ward Connerly continues to raise money 
nationwide for the non-profit Pacific Legal 
Foundation to fight for Prop. 209. 

The future of affirmative action in 


California is still up in the air, as both 


sides continue to fight for opposing 

visions of the future—a future that 

acknowledges and breaks with the history 

of US. colonialism and racism and builds 

toward a multi-racial society, or a future 
filled with the white supremacy on which 

this society is built. 


ACCE 


ing—anyone can speak and say whatever 
they want. Weinberg has to sit in the 
trapped police car the entire time. They 
bring him a beer can to piss in. The Free 
Speech Movement is born. 

A 21-year-old undergraduate philosophy 
major from Queens takes his turn atop that 
police car. His name: Mario Savio, one of 
the suspended students. His speech, totally 
off the top of his head, is filled with philo- 
sophical references. What makes it so mem- 
orable? It goes way beyond impassioned 
calls for Weinberg’s release and the right to 
set up a literature table. Instead, Savio 
offers one of the first coherent indictments 
of the prevailing liberal ideal of the univer- 
sity as an ivory tower. Clearly influenced 


(Continued to page 14) 


Mario Savio talks to the press as a leader of the 1964 
Free Speech Movement at UC-Berkeley 
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Eric John Pfaff 
ib. 2/2/74, d. 12/19/96) 


By Dav NIGHT 

ric was a friend, comrade and passionate fighter against 

E injustice. He held to the organizing principles of anar- 

chism, pushed for revolutionary action in coalition 

meetings and in the streets; and he believed that revolution- 
ary structures have to be built and constantly reexamined. 

Eric was a constant presence in Twin Cities radical poli- 

tics in recent years. Whether at the Emma Goldman 








By KIERAN 
our hundred militant anti-racists (mainly youth) gath- 
Ex in Columbus, Ohio on October 18-20 to attend 
workshops, decision-making meetings, concerts, and a 
demonstration at the annual conference of the Anti-Racist 


Action (ARA) Network. The conference reflected the explo- 


sive growth of the network: over a dozen local ARA groups 
sent contingents or representatives, and many more groups 
that formed over the past year were prevented from attend- 
ing by lack of transportation or parental restrictions. ARA 
organizes against organized fascists like neo-nazis and the 
KKK as well as other forms of racism such as police brutali- 
ty. The conference included workshops on Youth Liberation, 
Cop Watch, a history of anti-racist skinheads, ARA and the 
labor movement, and more. A workshop on sexism within 
the movement, organized by women from Minneapolis ARA 
and others, was a highlight of the conference for many. For 
the first time members of the network had an honest and 
direct conversation about the sexist bullshit that has disem- 
powered and alienated women within ARA. Some men at 
the workshop responded defensively, and some tried to rise 
to the women's challenge. Overall the workshop had a very 
positive impact on the conference, got some issues on the 
table, built some sisterly solidarity and put the brothers on 
notice that things can't remain the same. 

Another workshop launched a network-wide effort to dis- 
rupt and shut down Resistance Records and other neo-nazi 
ventures into the music scene. The first project of this crew 
will be to send a letter to every independent record store 
alerting them: to the white power music scene and the role 
Resistance plays in recruiting and financing the racist right. 
Actions against stores and clubs tied to Resistance’s networ 
are now being discussed. ; 

This year's conference set aside more time for Network 
decision-making in large open meetings or ‘plenaries’. 
Despite a sometimes rocky process, small steps were taken 
towards building a democratic, decentralized structure that 
allows coordination between groups and recognizes the 
autonomy of each local ARA. While most people agreed that 
caucuses of oppressed groups (people of color, women, 
queers, high school students) had the right to organize with- 
in the network, there were uncertainties about how caucuses 
would fit into the decision-making structure. Another stick- 
ing point was whether consensus or majority rule would be 
used for making decisions. These questions and more will be 
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Community Center or Twin Cities Anarchist Federation : 
meetings; defending abortion clinics or carrying a flaming : 
torch into the streets at a demonstration to stop the execu- 


tion of Mumia Abu-Jamal; Eric always inspired others with 
his intense sense of urgency and commitment. 

Eric had a special love for questions of tactics, communi- 
cations and strategy. Some years ago he worked as a mem- 
ber of the AIM (American Indian Movement) Patrol. He 
often joined the tactical team at demonstrations, and was 
never happier than when he outmaneuvered some racist 
skinheads or the Minneapolis Police. 

Eric was also a member of the Umbrella Collective that 
works on community-based autonomous projects and on 
building dialogue between white leftist groupings and radi- 
cal currents in communities of color. 

Eric's life was cut short by cancer, but it was full. The 
last time I saw him was at an annual anti-fascist march 
commemorating Kristallnacht on November 9. It was a real 
struggle for Eric to keep up with the march; by the end his 
breathing was shallow. 

Afterwards we went out to a local Ethiopian restaurant 
and talked about the future, about tactics, about our lives. 
Then we walked out into the cold Minnesota night and said 
our goodbyes. Eric crossed the streets against the lights. 

If you wish to give memorials, join the nearest revolu- 
tionary anarchist group near you, or start your own. That's 
what Eric would have wanted. 


ARA Keeps Rollin’: 
onference R 


worked out through the ARA internal bulletin and a dele- 
gates meeting to be held in the near future. E 

The plenary also discussed a strategy proposal from a 
member of St. Louis ARA for a labor project focusing on a 
Jobs for Youth campaign and solidarity with striking work- 
ers. Although there seemed to be general agreement that 
economic struggles were important and that ARA should 
conceive of itself as having a working-class orientation, 
there was some disagreement about the role and importance 
of unions in the class struggle. A working ‘crew’ on labor 
issues came out of a workshop organized on the topic. They 
will exchange news, strategy ideas, and will try to develop 
this area of work. 

Members of the A-Zone (an anarchist infoshop collective 
from Chicago), wrote a proposal encouraging the Network to 
consider institutional forms of white supremacy, including 
police brutality and gentrification, as a greater threat than 
organized fascists. Unfortunately, we ran out of time and 
were never able to discuss it. 

A panel with representatives from six different ARAs 
showed the range of activism being taken on by the 
Network—from Minneapolis and Lansing ARA’s work 
against the police, to Detroit ARA’s campaign for jobs for 
city youth, to Ann Arbor ARA’s struggling to free Mumia 
Abu-Jamal and other political prisoners. Toronto ARA con- 
tinues to focus on Ernst Zundel, one of the world’s biggest 
distributors of white supremacist and anti-Semitic literature, 
and Columbus ARA makes outreach into the youth music 
scenes a priority, bringing ARA information tables on tour 
with bands like Rage Against the Machine and the Mighty 
Mighty BossTones. Columbus’ zine, ARA News, will soon 
have a print run of about 20,000. Besides meetings the con- 
ference also featured ska, jazz, and hardcore concerts, par- 
ties and a demonstration against police brutality. The 
demonstration was a response to a rash of police brutality 
against students partying after football games, and arrests 
and harassment of Columbus’s new CopWatch patrol. 

Up to 300 people joined the march down High Street to 
the area where past incidents have taken place. Over 40 cops 


in full riot gear shadowed the march and a police helicopter” 


hovered above the demonstrators. One participant was arrest- 
ed for trying to take to the street, another was unarrested, 
and several people were maced by the police. Much thanks to 
Columbus ARA and all those who helped make this years 
ARA Network conference another success. k : 
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ABA Network Chapters 





Atlanta ARA 
PO Box 5685 
Atlanta, GA 30307 


Baltimore ARA 
PO Box 39156 
Baltimore, MD 21212 


Chicago ARA 
c/o A-Zone 
1573 N. Milwaukee #420 
Chicago, IL 60622 


Columbus ARA 
PO Box 82097 
Columbus, OH 43202 
614-424-9074 


Detroit ARA 
PO Box 321211 
Detroit, MI 48232 
313-730-3555 


Durham ARA 
Box 66022, 1355 Kingston Rd 
Pickering, ON 
L1V 6P7 CANADA 


Edmonton ARA 
#29, 10024-82 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada T6E 1Z3 


Harlem ARA 

PO Box 3388 
New York, NY 10027 

212-388-8503 


Houston ARA 
PO Box 6537 
Katy, TX 77456 





Louisville ARA 
PO Box 496/973 
Louisville, KY 
502-485-0410 








Minneapolis ARA 
PO Box 80239 
Minneapolis, MN 55408 
612-649-4586 









Orlando ARA 
PO Box 720418 
Orlando, FL 32872 







Pennsylvania ARA 
PO Box 407 
Couders Port, PA 16915 
814-274-2228 










Philadelphia ARA 
PO Box 31831 
Philadelphipa, PA 19104 
215-569-2477 #8 











San Jose ARA 
1658 E. Capital Expy. 
Suite #526 
San Jose, CA 95121 







Toronto ARA 
P.O. Box 291; Station B 
Toronto, ON M5T 272 

416- 631-8835 








Tulsa ARA 
Box 3212 
Tulsa, OK 74101 







For a complete listing of more 
than two dozen ARA groups 
contact Columbus ARAK 












By MATT CAPRI 


ops continue to murder Black and 
tino men with impunity. Around 

the country, in large cities and small 
towns, death at the hands of the uniformed 
enforcers of white supremacy and capital- 
ism is not uncommon. And with people 
mobilizing to fight back, even the capitalist 
press can't ignore it anymore. Here are a 
few recent accounts of police murder from 
around the US. 


BRONX, NEW YORK 


October 7, 1996—Officer Francis Livoti, a 
murderer who had waived his right to a 
Jury trial, was found innocent of the charge 
of negligent homicide. On December 22, 
1994 Francis Livoti choked Anthony Baez, 
a young man with asthma playing football 
outside his parents' home, to death. Family 
members and supporters felt they had rea- 
son to be confident in the system acting on 
their behalf. However, the court failed to 
indict Livoti on murder or manslaughter 
charges, due to “typographical errors” in 
the original indictment. Later during the 
trial for negligent homicide the judge 
described the cops’ testimony as “a nest of 
perjury.” At the end of their testimony the 
cops claimed that while he was handcuffed, 
Anthony Baez was armed—with the hand- 
cuffs. The guilty verdict against the cops 
was not to be. After the verdict was 





announced an angry crowd filled the streets 
outside the courthouse, and cops backed off 
so as not to escalate the situation. 


LELAND, MISSISSIPPI 


October 17, 1996—After driving into a tree 
and then fleeing the scene of the accident, 
Aaron White, 29, was shot in the head and 
killed by a police officer. At first police were 
truthful about the circumstances of Aaron’s 
death. Later the murderer, Officer Jackie 
Blaylock, and the other cops at the scene 
tried to claim that White had pulled over, 
jumped into the bushes and shot himself in 
the head. The community did not take the 
incident. lying down. Leland has 6,300 resi- 
dents; on October 30 some 1,500 came to a 
town meeting to discuss the murder. Later 
about 400 angry residents marched to the 
town hall. They wanted some answers from 
the mayor and the police chief about the 
murder. The top cop and his boss did not 
show their faces. The crowd grew restless, 
stones and firebombs were thrown and win- 
dows were broken. One arrest was made and 
the rebellion went on until 1:00 a.m. The 
mayor reacted by instituting a 6:00 p.m. to 
6:00 a.m. curfew for an entire weekend and 
calling in state troopers. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


November 7, 1996—Kevin Spencer, a 19- 
year-old man in a hurry, 
decided to urinate in an 
abandoned building next 
door to his own house. He 
was shot dead by undercov- 
er state police vice officers. 
Mr. Spencer was unarmed 
at the time of the shooting, 
and was pronounced dead 
at the hospital 24 minutes 
after the shots were heard. 
In a strange concidence, 
Spencer was murdered by 
police staking out a sus- 
pecteed drug house directly 
b dis home 

! J es, a 

vee alin 
who has recently come for- 
ward to say that she was 
initially coerced by police 
into lying on the witness 
stand and incriminating 
Mumia. Spencer leaves 
behind friends and a preg- 
nant girlfriend with whom 
he had been living. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


November 13, 1996—The 
white police officer that 
killed black motorist Jonny 
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1995 was acquitted 
by an all-white jury. 
The jury was not from 
the city of Pittsburgh 
but the lily-white 
suburbs of Lacka- } 
wanna County. Jonny [ 
Gammage was the 
cousin of a Pittsburgh 
Steelers football play- 
er and was driving his 
cousin’s car, a Jaguar, 
when he was pulled 
over and strangled. 
The killer, officer 
John Vojtas (pro- $ 
nounced Vo-taz), a 
cop in the suburban 
town of Brentwood f 
outside of Pittsburgh, 
began following 
Jonny because he was 
driving “erratically.” 
After the verdict an 
apologetic officer 
Vojtas wept and told & 
the press, “Praise the 
Lord.” This is in stark 
contrast to the offi- 
cer's comment the 
night of the murder 
when he was quoted 
saying, “The son of a 
bitch bit me. I hope 
he dies!” After the 
trial the jury was 
taken to the airport 
directly and in secret 
through the back door 
of the court house. 


ST. PETERSBURG, 
FLORIDA 


November 13, 1996— 
Officer James Knight E ; 
was cleared of any charges in his mäda of 
Tyron Lewis on October 24, 1996 (there are 
conflicting repotts about what happened. In 








nd pulled over 
e and while offic a 
around his car it lurched forward. Gunshots 
rang out and Tyron was slain. Lewis’s murder 
touched off a rebellion that made the national 
news. In the aftermath of the rebellion police 
have been harassing members of the National 
People’s Democratic Uhuru Movement 
(NPDUM), a front group for the African 
People’s Socialist Party (APSP) which has a 
strong presence in St. Petersburg. A smaller 
rebellion and other activities have taken place 
in St. Petersburg since the murder. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


December 17, 1996—In what could be called 
a minor victory, a murderer's badge did not 








protect him from the relatively mild charges 
of involuntary manslaughter and reckless 
endangerment. Police officer Stephen 
Pagatto shot Preston Barnes, a 22-year-old 


Black man. Officer Pagatto and the other 


cops left him to die. Preston Barnes was 
unarmed and had both his hands in the air 
when he met his end. This was the first time 
in Baltimore's history a police officer has 
killed someone and been convicted of any 
homicide charge. 


THE ROLE OF THE POLICE 


An important role of police is to micro- 
manage class conflict in favor of the ruling 
class in this society. When police and their 
supporters say that brutal officers should 
not be punished since they’re “simply doing 
their job” more people should take them at 
their word—because that is exactly what the 
cops are doing.*« 





Pitisburgh Cop Murder 


(Continued from page 1) 


nodding heads in agreement with the need 
for armed defense. The only other activist 
who raised community defense was Khalid 
Raheem. Of course there followed nervous 
rebuttal from those advocating reform. 
Opposing Ervin’s views were established lib- 
eral/left groups pushing tactics like lawsuits 
and establishing civilian review boards (CRB) 
which Pittsburgh lacks. Ervin said CRB’s are 
always filled with local ruling elites and 
cops, thus ineffective. When the Gammage 
family spoke, print and TV media poured 
into the auditorium. Cynical media questions 
drew jeers from the crowd. One question 
asked why the family was with all these rad- 
ical groups. The family responded simply 
that they were being helped. When asked 
why they waited months to publicly come 
forward they said they had been grieving. 
There were workshops on police brutality, 
legal issues, political repression and racism. 
At the conference people decided to organize 
a protest march which, unbelievably, hadn’t 
yet happened. 

On May 16, 1996 Judge David R. 
Cashman ruled that juries in two separate 
trials would be chosen from outside 
Allegheny County. The juries came from far 
away Chester and Lackawanna counties. On 
June 7, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
backed this decision to the chagrin of 


activists who knew the juries would be 
white and lenient on white cops. 

A march of 200 activists was held in 
June, marching from “Freedom Corner” in 
the Black community, to downtown’s 
City-County building. Speakers from the 
Nation of Islam, NAACP and the Mumia 
committee were adamant in their call for a 
CRB and to vote in elections. At a police 
rally days later called by mayor Tom 
Murphy in response to a sensational chase 
in which a cop was dragged by a car, (and 
then shot the riders inside), Councilperson 
Sala Udin spoke of police brutality to the 
heckling of assembled cops. 


MISTRIAL 


The misdemeanor trial of Mullholland and 
Albert was heard by an all-white jury start- 
ing October 16. Surprise witness, tow truck 
driver Frank Belajac, said he saw the attack 
on Gammage, that it was started by the 
cops and he had been afraid to come for- 
ward. On October 18, Judge Cashman ruled 
the trial a mistrial because coroner Dr. Cyril 
H. Wecht “tainted the jury” by insisting Lt. 
Mullholland tell the jury what he'd done, 
technically violating his right to be pre- 
sumed innocent. Wecht was pressured by 
the defense to say exactly what Mulholland 
did, but to imply it was an accident. Wecht 
refused. The case has yet to be retried. 


The Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette newspaper tried to 
cast Gammage as a trouble- 
maker in a front page 
October 24, 1996 article, “Did 
Victim Pick Fights With 
Police?” It said he'd had two 
traffic stops ending in con- 
frontations in his hometown 
of Syracuse, NY. The judge 
ruled the defense couldn't 
tell this to the jury. Buried in 
the article, Gammage's uncle, 
retired cop Ray Seals, said 
Gammage was respectful to cops, and that 
this was a “smear.” 

Another rally was held October 26 in 
front of the City-County building with 150 
protesting the mistrial. After the mistrial the 
judge was accused of holding a meeting 
between jurors and defense without the 
prosecution present. On October 27, news- 
paper headlines read, “Cashman May Pull 
Out of Trial.” Recusal was in the air. 
“Clearly the judge and the defense attorneys 
were in bed together,” said a juror who 
asked not to be identified. 


ACQUITTAL 


Judge Cashman presided at the next trial 
where Officer Vojtas was tried alone. 
Pittsburgh tensely awaited the decision of 
this jury. Interest in the case became so 
strong the paper ran a special letters column. 
Those hoping for justice in the Gammage 
case were outraged when Vojtas was acquit- 





ted on November 13, 1996. It looked like the 
entire system—city government, judge, pros- 
ecution, defense, media—was letting cops go 
free. Mauri Saalakhan, a Washington, DC 
human rights activist in the Coalition 
Against Political Imprisonment and National 
Association for Police Accountability, 
attended the trial. In his opinion the prose- 
cution was not at all aggressive. 


MARCHING AGAIN 


I'd gone to the rally in June. I heard of the 
small numbers at the October one too. On 
Saturday, as we walked down Center 
Avenue and looked back it was shocking to 
see thousands, black and white, marching 
down the hill. It was a thrill to see more 
joining the cause. We circled the City- 
County Building, hands held in a human 
chain. Then came a rally. An African 


(Continued to page 19) 
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Spirit of Magon Lives on in Mexico 





Amor y Rabia Starts Direct Solidarity Encampment in Chiapas Community 


s our readers no doubt recall, 

Aes 5 1994 “the Pandos 
National Liberation Army (EZLN) 
launched an uprising in Chiapas, the south- 
ernmost state in Mexico. With the active 
participation and support of the indigenous 
Mayan peasantry the EZLN established a 
liberated territory throughout much of 
Chiapas’s Lacandon jungle. While the 
Mexican Army has intruded on some of 
this territory, the Zapatistas have moved 
forward with the revolutionary transforma- 

tion of the areas still under their control. 
The indigenous communities in Zapatista 
territory are desperately poor. By and large 
they lack access to clean drinking water, to 
basic health care, to electricity, and to edu- 
cation. The Zapatistas need many kinds of 
solidarity. They need people around the 
world to take up the fight against neo-lib- 
eralism. They need people to spread infor- 
mation about their struggle and to come to 
their defense when they are under attack ` 
from thè Mexican Army. -They also need 


“direct material aid to assist them in meet- 


ing their most basic needs. 


DIRECT SOLIDARITY ENCAMPMENTS 


The anti-authoritarian nature of the 
Zapatistas” program attracted the support of 
anarchists and other anti-authoritarians in 
Mexico and around the world. In April 
1996 a group of anarchists working with 
the support of the EZLN established the 
first of what is hoped will be many Direct 
Solidarity Encampments. The Direct 
Solidarity Encampments represent a new 
stage in solidarity with the Zapatistas. Ever 
since the Mexican Army launched an 
offensive against the Zapatistas in February 
1995, the EZLN has encouraged the cre- 
ation of Civilian Peace Camps near 
Zapatista communities to monitor the 
activities of the Mexican Army. These 
camps are officially neutral. In contrast, the 


Direct Solidarity Encampments explicitly | 


support the Zapatista revolution. 

The Direct Solidarity Encampments con- 
sist of small groups of people (around 
seven each) who will be living in the 
Zapatista communities and assisting them 
in establishing schools, health clinics, elec- 
trical and water projects, and whatever 
other needs the communities have. The 
Direct Solidarity Encampments are to 
include Mexicans and people from other 
countries. As each encampment becomes 
established on a firm footing we hope to 
assist in opening up new ones. The pace 
with which the Direct Solidarity 
Encampments can be set up depends on 
both the situation in Chiapas and the 
amount of material aid the international 
movement can deliver. 


THE Jean OF CHICAGO 
ENCAMPMENT 


The first en was established in a 
small and remote Tojolabal village. The vil- 
lage is made up of 35 families, each with 
an average of six or seven children. It lies a 
half-hour from the nearest road. The village 
suffered from many of the problems that 
characterize the whole Lacadona jungle: no 
functioning school, very limited health 
care, no electricity and poor access to 
drinkable water. Villagers must travel an 





Entrance to the Martyrs of Chicago Direct Solidarity Encampment 


hour to the next closest village to buy basic 
articles such as sugar, oil, salt and soap. 
The village grows most of its own food. Its 
only source of income is the annual coffee 
harvest and the occasional sale of live- 
stock—in both instances the village receives 
paltry payment for what it produces. The 
village lands are owned communally and 
divided for work among the households by 
the comisión ejidal. Some livestock and 
land are maintained communally for the 
benefit of the whole village. 

The Martires de Chicago (Martyrs of 
Chicago) Direct Solidarity Encampment was 
formally inaugurated on May 1, 1996. Six 
people, including members of La 
Federación Anarquista Revolucionario Amor 


y Rabia (Love and Rage Revolutionary 


Anarchist Federation—Mexico) and unaffili- 
ated anarchists re-opened the village school 
which had been closed for several years. 
The encampment takes its name from the 
Haymarket martyrs—eight Chicago anar- 
chists sentenced to die for their participa- 
tion in a general strike for the eight-hour 
day in 1886. The international working 
class holiday, Mayday, is a commemoration 
of that strike. Accordingly the school was 
renamed Escuela Primero de Mayo (First of 
May School). The names of the encampment 
and the school are symbolic of the interna- 
tionalist mission of this project. 


THE FIRST OF MAY SCHOOL 


The school is open daily with classes for 
small children in the morning, for youth in 





crafts, another for gynecological exams and 
a third for meetings. 

In addition. to the education project the 
Encampment workers have installed 200 
meters of water pipe connecting the local 
spring to the center of town. Prior to the 
installation of the pipe the village women 
had to carry water from the spring to the 
village. Another 400 meters of pipe is 
needed to reach the households furthest 
from the center of the village. The con- 





Community members of the Tojolabal village that hosts the encampment 


the afternoon, and for adults in the early 
evening. Classes in basic literacy and prac- 
tical information are supplemented with 
political education. The First of May School 
is committed to developing anti-authoritar- 
ian educational methods that draw on the 
rich international tradition of libertarian 
education but that are also appropriate to 
the particular needs of the village. The 


. school is only part of a larger project that ` 


involves establishing a library, a meeting 
place, and a women’s center. The intention 
is to create the kind of public social spaces 
that are so central to the Zapatista’s vision 
of democracy. The women's center will 
include a room for sewing and producing 
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struction of a health clinic is planned to 
deal with the many medical problems that 





The First of May Aniti-Authoritarian School 


Encampment and future Direct Solida ity 





plague the community. The most common 
medical problems include skin .diseases, 
dental problems, intestinal disorders, and 
bites (from spiders, insects and snakes). The 
community desperately needs electricity. 
Because of the difficulties involved in 
transporting fuel and the consistently high 
amount of sunshine, the Encampment 
workers want to install solar panels to ser- 
vice the school, the library, the women’s 
center and the health clinic. 

All of these projects require outside sup- 
port if they are to succeed. Certain supplies 
are difficult to obtain in Mexico. Others are 
available, but the Encampment needs 
money to buy them. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAG 


Committees around the world to provide 
material aid to the Martyrs of Chicago ` 


ittees have already been BED lished in 


“Germany and Greece. The Spirit of Magon 


Direct Solidarity Committee is the organi- 
zation in the United States that is responsi- 
ble for coordinating aid to the 
Encampments. We take our name from the 
Flores Magon brothers, two Mexican anar- 
chists who played an important role in set- 
ting off the Mexican Revolution of 1910. 
The Magons conducted much of their 
activity from exile in the United States. 
Ricardo Flores Magon died a political pris- 


(Continued to page 17) 












In Memory of Kuwasi Balagoon 


Black Revolutionary Anarchist 1946-1986 





Anarchy Can’t Fight Alone 


By Kuwas! BALAGOON 


f all ideologies, anarchy is the one 
O that addresses liberty and equalitari- 

an relations as a goal in a realistic 
and ultimate fashion. It is consistent with 
each individual having an opportunity to 
live a complete and total life. With anarchy, 
the society as a whole not only maintains 
itself at an equal expense to all, but pro- 
gresses in a creative process unhindered by 


. any class, caste or party. This is because the 


goals of anarchy don’t include replacing 
one ruling class with another, either in the 
guise of a fairer boss or as a party. This is 
key because this is what separates anarchist 
revolutionaries from marxist, socialist and 
nationalist revolutionaries who from the 
onset do not embrace complete revolution. 
They cannot envision a truly free and 
equalitarian society and must to some 
extent embrace the socialization process 
that makes exploitation and oppression 
possible and prevalent in the first place. 

When I first became a revolutionary and 
accepted the doctrine of nationalism as a 
response to genocide practiced by the 
United States government, I knew as I do 
now that the only way to end the evil prac- 
tices of the US was to crush the govern- 
ment and the ruling class that shielded 
itself through that government through 
protracted guerrilla war. 

Armed with that knowledge, I sat out the 
initial organizing of the Black Panther 
Party until the state’s escalation of the war 
against the Black people that was begun 
with the invasion of Africa to capture 
slaves made it clear to me that to survive 


and contribute I would have to go under- 


ground and literally fight. : 


Once captured for armed robbery, I had 
_ the op; ortynity. to. se the. ness i 
movement and put the state’s off 


proper perspective. First, the state rounded 
up all organizers pointed out to it by agents 
who had infiltrated the party as soon as it 
had begun organizing in New York. It 
charged these people with conspiracy and 
demanded bails so high that the party 
turned away from its purposes of liberating 
the black colony to fundraising. At that 
point, leadership was imported rather than 
developed locally and the situation deterio- 
rated quickly and sharply. Those who were 
bailed out were those chosen by the leader- 
ship, regardless of the wishes of the rank 
and file or fellow prisoners of war, or 
regardless of the relatively low bail of at 
least one proven comrade. 

Under their leadership, “political conse- 
quences” (attacks) against occupation forces 
ceased altogether. Only a fraction of the 
money collected for the purpose of bail 
went towards bail. The leaders began to live 
high off the hog while the rank and file sold 
papers, were otherwise misdirected or were 
filtered out leaving behind so many robots 
who wouldn't challenge policy until those in 
jail publicly denounced the leadership. 

How could a few jerks divert so much 
purpose and energy for so long? How could 
they neutralize the courage and intellect of 
the cadre? The answers to these questions 
are that the cadre accepted their leadership 
and accepted their command regardless of 
what their intellect had or had not made 
clear to them. The true democratic process 
which they were willing to die for, for the 
sake of their children, they would not claim 
for themselves. 

These are the same reasons that the 
People’s Republic of China supported 
UNITA and the reactionary South African 
government in Angola; that the war contin- 
ued in Southeast Asia after the Americans 
had done the bird; why the Soviet Union, 
the product of the first socialist revolution 
is not providing the argument that it should 
and could through being a model. 

This is not to say that the people of the 
Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of 
China, Zimbabwe or Cuba aren’t better off 
because of the struggles they endured. It is 
to say that the only way to make a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is to elevate everyone 
to being proletariat and deflate all the 
advantages of power that translate into the 
wills of a few dictating the majority. The 
possibility must be prevented of any indi- 


vidual or group of individuals being able to 
enforce their wills over any other individu- 
al's private life or to extract social conse- 
quences for behavior, preferences or ideas. 
Only an anarchist revolution has it on its 
agenda to deal with these goals. This would 
seem to galvanize the working class, de 
class intellectuals, colonized third world 
nations and some members of even the 
petty bourgeoisie and outright bourgeoisie. 


But this is not the case. It would seem that 
Anarchy would be a force to reckon with 
merely because it appeals to the lumpen 
proletariat alone, including the growing 
ranks of those who labored under the myth 
that they were part of the middle class. But 
this is not the case. 

That China, North Korea, Vietnam and 
Mozambique would build around a Marxist 
ideology to drive out invaders and rebuild 





feudal economies in the midst of Western 
Imperialism's designs and efforts to rein- 
vade and recolonize is a point that can be 
argued in the light of the international situ- 
ation. It is one thing that they don’t back 
the will of the people as much as they 
choose allies in the East-West wars fought 
on the ground of the non-white colonies. It 
is another thing that Anarchy ceases to 
inflame or to take the lead in combating 
fascism and imperialism here in North 
America with the history of the Wobblies, 
the Western Federation of Miners and the 
other groups and individuals who have 
made their mark on history. It is a denial of 
our historic task, the betrayal of anarchists 
who died resisting tyranny in the past, 
malingering in the face of horrible condi- 
tions. It is the theft of an option to the next 
generation and forfeiture of our own lives 
through faint hearts. 

We permit people of other ideologies to 
define Anarchy rather than bring our 
views to the masses and provide models to 
show the contrary. We permit corpora- 
tions to not only lay off workers and to 
threaten the balance of workers while cut- 
ting their salaries, but to poison the air 
and water to boot. We permit the police, 
Klan and Nazis to terrorize whatever sec- 
tor of the population they wish without 
repaying them back in any kind. In short, 
by not engaging in mass organizing and 
delivering war to the oppressors, we 
become anarchists in name only. 

Because marxists and nationalists ain’t 
doing this to a large extent doesn’t make it 
any less a shame. Our inactivity creates a 
void that this police state with its reac- 
tionary press and definite goals are filling. 
The parts of people’s lives supposedly 
touched by mass organizing ‘and. revolu- 


E tionary inspiration that sheds a light that 


encourages them to unveil a new day, 
instead are being manipulated by condi- 
tions of which apathy is no less a part than 
poisonous uncontested reactionary propa- 
ganda. To those who believe in a central- 
ized party with a program for the masses 
this might mean whatever their subjective 
analysis permits. But to us who truly 
believe in the masses and believe that they 
should have their lives in their hands and 
know that freedom is a habit, this can only 
mean that we have far to go. 

In the aftermath of the Overtown rebel- 
lion, the Cuban community conceded as 
lost souls by Castro came out clearly in 
support of the Black colony. And pre- 
dictably the ku klux klan, through an hon- 
orary FBI agent, Bill Wilkenson, made no 
bones about supporting the rights of busi- 
nesses and the business of imperialism. 
Third world colonies throughout the United 
States face genocide and it is time for anar- 
chists to join the oppressed in combat 
against the oppressors. We must support in 
words and actions, self-determination, and 
self-defense for third world peoples. 

It is beside the point whether Black, 
Puerto Rican, Native American and 
Chicano-Mexicano people choose national- 
ism as a vehicle for self-determination or 
agree with anarchism as being the only road 
to self-determination. As revolutionaries we 
must support the will of the masses. It is not 
only racism but compliance with the enemy 
to stand outside of the social arena and per- 
mit America to continue to practice geno- 
cide against the third world captive colonies 
because although they resist, they don’t 
agree with us. If we truly know that anarchy 
is the best way of life for all people, we 
must promote it, defend it, and know that 
the people who are as smart as we are will 
accept it. To expect people to accept this, 
while they are being wiped out as a nation 
without allies ready to put out on the line 
what they already have is crazy. 

Where we live and work, we must not 
only escalate discussion and study while 
promoting discussion and study groups, we 
must also organize on the ground level. The 
landlords must be contested through rent 
strikes and rather than develop strategies to 
pay the rent, we should develop strategies 
to take the buildings. We-must not only 
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Interview with a Veteran of | 


Bo Brown is an ex-political prisoner and community 
activist. She does grassroots work primarily in the Lesbian 
and Gay community in the San Francisco Bay Area where 
she has lived for the past ten years. She works with Out of 
Control—Lesbian Committee to Support Women Political 
Prisoners and on the Norma Jean Croy Defense Committee. 
She also works a 40 hour a week job doing highway main- 
tenance, has a wonderful lover and a snooty black cat. This 
interview was conducted in Columbus, Ohio at the ARA 
conference on Oct. 15, 1995. This is the first of two parts. 


Love and Rage— How were you politicized? 


Bo Brown— By being born a working-class person in the 
state of Oregon. My father worked in a mill and he was a 
labor organizer. He was a shop steward and he was very 
active in the union. I always knew that rich people were the 
enemy because they had some pretty horrendous strikes 
there, and every time they went on strike there was scabs 
and a lot of fights and picket lines. When my father first 
started working for the timber company there were no ben- 
efits. His first job was 75 cents an hour. When I was 22 
years old he had been working there for 21 years and we 
made the same amount of money in a year. 

My first lover was a woman, and we were the only queers 
we knew in the whole area (Klamath Falls, Southern 
Oregon). I knew we had to get the hell out of there cause it’s 
very racist, very redneck country. It’s also Indian country; 
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there is a reservation there, which was where most of the 
racism was directed because there are hardly any black peo- 
ple there. I moved to Seattle because I had made a conscious 
decision when I was five that I didn’t want to be a mother 
or a housewife. When I got there I got a job at the post 
office. The only thing I knew about the Vietnam War was 
that people were calling in bomb threats to the post office. 
We thought that was really great ‘cause we could go out to 
the parking lot and get high. It took them long enough to 
search the building, we could go down the street and get a 
drink and then we could go back to work and sort your 
mail! We figured if we were gonna die—get blown up—that 
we should at least be drunk, so that’s what we would do. 

In 1971, I went to prison for possession of stolen mail 
($50). The reason I went to prison, I am convinced, is 
because | am a dyke. The prosecutor and everyone else 
involved in the case recommended probation. I had anoth- 
er job, 1 had a place to live, I had all their little require- 
ments. But the judge took one look at me and my girl- 
friend who was there and gave me a year and a day. If you 
get more then a year you get to go to the penitentiary. So I 
went to the penitentiary and during the time period that I 
was there, George Jackson was murdered and Attica hap- 


pened. I was actually reading George Jackson at the time 
that he was murdered so all that had a profound effect on 
me. By virtue of who knows what, some of the African 
American women there befriended me and talked to me 
about civil rights and stuff that was going on in their lives. 
So I went back to Seattle and discovered that my girl- 
friend had left me and was strung out and took all my 
shit. At that time there was still some social money avail- 
able, so I went and got on DVR, the Division of 
Vocational Rehab. Because I was a social deviate/ex-con I 
was eligible, and I passed all their little tests—I can pass a 
lot of tests. So they gave me money to go to school and I 
went to a community college and took a printing pro- 
gram. During this period of time at this college (around 
1972) there was a Black student group, there was a Native 
American student group there was an Asian student 
group. We also had a prisoner group. There I also. met my 
very first lesbian feminist who taught me that women 
were not chicks. There was actually a prison movement in 
this country for a few years and that was the time frame. 
So we went into the men’s prison where this guy who 
ran the prison program’s primary focus seemed to be to 
find young college girls to bring into the prisons so that the 
guys could drool over them. We decided well, hell, we can 
go to the women’s prison. We made contact through school 
release, some of the women were at school at Purdy 
Women's Cortrectional Facility, which was the model for 
the country at the time because it had just been built and 
they had a real good school release program. 
Well lo and behold, it turned out that these 
women were primarily dykes who were going 
to school and also had independently decided 
to try to form a GAA, a Gay Activists’ 
Alliance inside the prison and had written up 


iting lists and started going to ‘visit them and 
tried to figure out how they wanted to struc- 
ture a program. There “was a pretty high 
degree of unity between the Black women 
there and these lesbians, most of whom were 
white. They helped us structure a program 
where we brought different community 
groups in to talk about what they were doing. 
The theory was that most of these women get 
3-5 years and that they were returning to the 
community so they needed to know what was 
available there. 

At that time in Seattle there were seven 
free clinics, there were several food coops, 
there was the Panther clinic, there was a lot 
of work going on around: women and chil- 


stores—there were two women's book stores. 
There was the. prison union, there was a 
women’s karate union. So we just took all 
these different groups in and in the mean- 
time we got ourselves incorporated with 
non-profit status. By the time the prison got 
pissed off at us we were pretty entrenched 
and we were really legal. What we used to 
do there really pissed them off. For example 
we took the karate women in there and 25 
women came and they all stood in a circle 
and were doing kicks and stuff and yelling 
and it freaked them out. We had access to 
some attorneys and we just did what you are 
supposed to do with a prison program. 


LER— What was the name of that group? 


BB-—It was Women Out Now and it was there from like *72 
to "75. We were active with the other groups in the area 
that were doing prison work. We helped on the Sun Fighter 
for a while which was a national prison newspaper that 
came out of Seattle for about a year or so in which we 
talked about prison issues. We printed communiqués from 
underground groups all over the country. It got into a lot of 
prisons; it was a way for prisoners to communicate with 
each other. It lasted about a year until they forgot the First 
Amendment and kicked us out of all the prisons. 

By this time I had figured out the Vietnam War and the 
civil rights movement a little bit so there was a lot of that 
stuff going on. There was a lot of demonstrations. There 
was the first International Women's Day demonstrations. 


There was just stuff going on all the time, all the time all 


the time. It was a very active political community. There 
was a lot of Native struggles around fishing rights, stuff 
like that. Leonard Peltier actually passed through Seattle on 
his way to Canada. Some people were able to give him 
some assistance. There was a local struggle around the con- 
struction industry and how they didn’t hire any minorities. 
And the SLA (Symbionese Liberation Army) was happening 
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Bo Brown spent almost a year in isolation in Davis Hall of this Alder West Virg 
women in the federal system. She and Assata Shakur were hel 


in California. They got Mr. Hearst to give away a million — 
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struggle by blowing stuff up, primarily. 
L&R— What Dear was this? 
BB—‘74 I think. There were a couple of other targets in 


support of other struggles that had been going on, but the 
way that the Brigade announced itself was to blow up the 
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nia women’s prison. This was the first special control unit for political 
i there along with reactionary and Nazi prisoners. 


Department of Corrections office in the state capitol to sup- 
port a prison struggle that had been going on in Walla 
_ Walla for years. The prisoners in Walla Walla had elected 
_ righteous representatives through their inmate council, and 


there had been a strike, hostages -were taken, and it was 2 


5 a o rone in the prison=Blacl o White, Native. 
The demands were that the press come in and see the con- 


ditions under which they live, and that there would be no 
charges, no punishment for them guys. The press came in 
and saw that some people didn't have blankets, saw the 
shit that people were eating, saw that people had broken 
bones that were never set right—well, the conditions were 
horrible. They had the same warden there for 25 years— 
very similar to Lucasville here in this area [Ohio]. So they 
let the hostages go and the press went away and they took 
those guys that were leadership and slammed them all in 


¿00k Still in Prison 





the hole. They never gave them any charges, but they kept 
them in the hole for six months. So this action was in sup- 
port of those guys ‘cause still nothing had happened. 

Now the country was in a very interesting state of mind 
at that time. So we actually were able to get the interest of 
a local reporter and throughout the course of our activity 
he printed some of our communiqués in full which had to 
do with this prison stuff primarily. They actually let those 
guys out of the hole and in fact 10 or 15 years later they 
finally had a huge law suit called ‘Hop-To-lIt v. the State of 
Washington’ that exposed all this stuff that had been going 
on in the prison for years. 


LEtR—Could you tell us about some of the other actions of 
the George Jackson Brigade? 


BB—The Brigade also did something to the FBI and the BIA 
(Bureau of Indian Affairs) offices around the fishing strug- 
gle. We did stuff around when the four German comrades 
of the Red Army Faction were murdered in custody in 
Germany in ‘75. We went to a Mercedes dealership since 
Mercedes is always a target in Germany and we blew up 
some new cars and we wrote a communiqué about the 
death of these people, and actually part of it got read on 
the radio. We did some exposés of local banks. It was very 
interesting to us that who was on the Rainier National 
Bank Board was on the Weyerhaeuser Board was on the 
Utility Co.’s board, and we started writing those kinds of 
things in our communiqués. 5 

People got shot in a bank, ‘cause we had to pay for that 
shit you know, so you have to go get their money. (You 
don't want to take the people's money and if you 
go to banks, they are federally insured so nobody 
loses any money except the feds. That is why 
people pick banks as targets.) So people got shot 
in the bank, cops came up shooting, shot one « 
our comrades in the back and ¡erced his lun 
There was a hospital within 20 minutes but they 
didn't take him to the hospital for one and a half 
hours, so essentially he drowned in his own 
blood. Two other guys were captured, one of 
them was shot in the face. He was going back 
and forth to the hospital. He was liberated from 
custody in the hospital parking lot and a police 
was wounded. So they were after us. They were 
very pissed off at us! So we left the state for a 
while. We went to Oregon and that’s when I sorta 
had to learn how to rob banks. So that is what I 
did in Oregon for a few months. I learned how to 
rob banks. 

Then we went back to the Northwest and even- 
tually back to Seattle and did some more stuff, 
more of this exposé of the banks and the big tim- 
ber companies, punctuated by a few explosions. 
By this time I think they figured out our M.O. and 
so they put out a lot of information. Seattle at 
that time had maybe five or ten FBI agents for the 
whole state so they doubled the FBI force when 
we first went back up there, and they tripled it 
and half of all of them’s job was to find us. 

I was at this little shopping mall in Seattle kind 
of looking at this bank and doing my laundry and I 
had my dog with me and, you know, I was like dis- 
sembling*; I had my wig on. So I got done doing what I was 


“doing, got my laundry and took my dog, we went down to 


the beach which was down the road a little ways. When I 
came back up from the beach I went back to the shopping 
center and as I came out of the shopping center these FBIs 
were at the hamburger stand. They all piled into their 
unmarked sedan and as soon as I hit the street I knew that 
they were on me, ‘cause I could see ‘em. (I don’t know if 


you've ever seen ‘em but you can tell. When you see six 
white shirts in a big old Ford Fairlane who left their ham- 


burgers...) So we took a little drive. I was trying to get 
back on the freeway, ‘cause I decided, well fuck it, I'm 
gonna drive to Canada! And I cut through this parking lot 
and they had blocked it off so I couldn’t get on the street | 
wanted to get on so that meant I made a u-turn in the 
parking lot and I came back out and they thought—I don’t 
know what they thought, but they freaked out so they 
stopped me, jumped out and started waving their guns and 
arrested me and kept me in that parking lot for hours, with 
my hands cuffed behind me. They never searched me the 
whole time until they took me downtown 5-6 hours later 


cause they wanted me to hear all this shit they were doing 


on their radio. I had this car that we had just bought that 
was still registered to the people out in another part of 
town so they were going to surround that house and all 
that shit. I just told them they should probably not kill 
anybody till they found out their ID, you know. And pretty 
much | didn’t have anything to say to them. 

So they arrested me and they took me to jail and then 
they finally searched me and they got really pissed off 





because I had a handcuff key on my key ring. They tried to 
take me to a line-up in Seattle. 1 wouldn't participate in the 
line up and so they didn’t know what to do. They sent me 
back to Oregon and they gave me all the Oregon bank rob- 
beries. So I think I had 7-8 bank robberies. They had, unbe- 
knownst to me, finally figured out who we were. Because 
when the guy got broke out of the hospital we sort of dis- 
appeared, and our whole house disappeared in a weekend, 
all our belongings, all our everything was just absorbed 
into the community. So whenever they got around to going 
there was a whole other set of people living there. So it 
took them a while to figure it out. But once they had an 
idea then they started going to my family, showing them 
these pictures of this guy who was robbing banks in 
Oregon. My mother accidentally said, “oh that sort of looks 
like her,” so they had my whole family subpoenaed to testi- 
fy against me: my father, my mother, my brother. 

The trial was set in Portland and not Seattle. That was 
not my political base so I decided to cop a plea to one of 
these bank robberies. They had this woman who was nine 
months pregnant and had been a victim teller a year and a 
half before who they had tricked into being convinced that 
I was the person. You know, they'll show you four pho- 
tographs, right, my photograph was one of those pho- 
tographs at any time. They were going to put this woman 
on the stand and say, “well how did you know it was a 
woman?” and she was gonna say, “because of the hips.” 
We were gonna go out and take pictures of everybody's 
hips and ask, “how do you know? How can you tell if they 
are a woman’s hips?” They were gonna put my family on 
the stand and do all this shit, so I just said fuck it—I’ll just 





cop to one of these bank robberies because there was no 
way to build a real political trial in a place that is not 
where you do your work. Even so, at my sentencing and 
my trial were about 200 people who came down from 
Seattle and packed the court room; they had banners and 
sang revolutionary songs, (My judge's name was Baloney). 
My lawyers pretty much told him, “you should just leave 
these people alone because if you want to fight, they'll 
fight.” 

I got 25 years and I went to prison and I went to a con- 
trol unit. I was there for a year. In West Virginia, I was 
with Assata Shakur™ in that control unit. Then I just went 
all over the federal system for eight years, and I got rid of - 
the five years, so it took me five years to get rid of five 
years because it was a double jeopardy sentence. So on 20 
years I did eight. I did five years parole and I don’t owe 
them shit right now. Next question. 


(To be continued...) 


* Dissembling refers to the act of blending in, or living 
among and like the people. The dictionary definition: “to 
give a false semblance to; conceal the real nature of.’ 

™ Assata was the only black woman in that control unit. The 
twenty other women there were neo nazis from California and 
the Manson women. [Assata Shakur was a leader in the Black 
Panther Party, and later the Black Liberation Army. Heavily 
targeted by its Counter Intelligence Program (COINTELPRO), 
she was dubbed “the soul of the BLA” by the government. She 
successfully escaped in 1979 and now lives in Cuba.]* 
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“Free Mumia” Rally Clogs Wall Street 


By W. SCHWEIZER 


undreds of peo- 
He clogged the } 
intersection of § 


Wall and Broad Streets 

in a New. York Onc 
December 9 in a noon- 
time rally. to free $ 
Mumia Abu-Jamal. The fé 
cops had to close the 
street several times dur- 
ing the rally because of k 
the size of the crowd. 

The corner is the 
location of the original 
capital of the US and 
the home of finance ™ 
capital today—the New 
York Stock Exchange is 
diagonally across the street. 

The demonstration was significant in two ways. First, 
because of the site. Previously people had marched many 
times on Philadelphia’s City Hall, the Pennsylvania 
Statehouse in Harrisburg, and the Justice Department in 
DC. But Dec. 9 was the first time that people had 
marched on the locus of real power in the US: the seat of 
the banks and corporations that finance much of the 
campaigns of all the politicians who sit in those seats of 
government and who return the favor by enacting and 
enforcing the laws of the corporate system. 

In recent years the beneficiaries of this system have 
done exceedingly well for themselves. But for millions 
of other people, including Mumia Abu-Jamal, the 
world looks a lot different than the pages of this year’s 
Neiman Marcus catalogue. The same corporate markets 
that have concentrated vast amounts of wealth at the 


Part of the crowd at the December 9 Ral ly to Free Mumia on Wall Street 


corner of Broad 
and Wall have con- 
demned the majori- 
ty of the world’s 
population to lives 
of poor jobs or no 
jobs, lousy housing, 
hunger and early 
death. And those 
who the system has 
not successfully 
marginalized in the 
marketplace have 
been coralled out of 
the way by the 
state into prisons 
and execution 
chambers. 


WHICH CLASS GOES TO PRISON? 


A parenthetical note is in order here. Sometimes the 
corporate class’s own members get so out of order, 
their shit stinks so much, that they get locked“up them- 
selves. But not for long. A week before the rally on 
Wall Street, Charles Keating, perhaps the most infa- 
mous of the 1980s savings and loan flimflam artists, 
won a new trial because a previous conviction had 
been mentioned at his trial in federal court. Keating, 
whose actions had resulted in thousands of people los- 
ing their homes, savings, and in some cases, their lives 
by suicide, is, for now, a free man. 

Mumia Abu-Jamal, on the other hand, had no previ- 
ous convictions when he went to trial in 1982. He was 


photo by Herman Ferguson 


(Continued to page 19) 


Free All Political Prisoners in Peru! 
META Occupation Highlights Peruvian Prisons 


By BRAD 


n December 17, 1996, a small unit of Peru’s Tupac 
O Amaru Revolutionary Movement (MRTA) secretly 

entered a huge party at the house of the Japanese 
Ambassador to Peru and took hundreds of capitalists 
and government officials hostage. Thus started the 
MRTA's “Operation Oscar Torres Condeso,” named after 
an MRTA founder who was killed in battle in Columbia. 

The four demands of the action are for an end to neo- 
liberal economic policies in Peru, freedom for hundreds 
of the MRTA's political prisoners, safe passage for the 
prisoners (as well as the MRTA members in the 
Ambassador's residence) to a remote section of the 
Peruvian jungle, and payment of a war tax to the 
MRTA. But the MRTA’s primary goal is to highlight the 
horrendous prison conditions in Peru and to free their 
political prisoners. Prison conditions in Peru are among 
the worst in this hemisphere, and torture is common. 
There have periodically been massacres of huge num- 
bers of political prisoners, such as in 1986 and 1992. 

In 1992 Peruvian President Alberto Fujimori dis- 
solved Peru’s Congress and took dictatorial control. 
Special laws aimed at leftist organizations were passed 
which gave the police, army, and courts every possible 
means of repression. Political prisoners are routinely 
subjected to physical and psychological torture. 

There are thousands of political prisoners in Peru, from 
the MRTA and the Peruvian Communist Party (a.k.a. 
Shining Path) and from organizations of farmers, students, 
women, and unions. One of the prisoners the MRTA wants 
freed is US revolutionary Lori Berenson, serving a life sen- 
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Jailed MRTA rebels 


tence in Peru for allegedly aiding the MRTA. 

There are 12 high-security prisons in Peru. One of 
them is in a marine base. Another prison is located 
4,000 meters high in the Andes Mountains. The climate 
makes life very hard for the prisoners. The wind blows 
through the bars and it is always cold. Many prisoners 
suffer from respiratory illnesses and stomach pains. 

People who are arrested under the anti-terrorist laws 
are sentenced within 24 hours, with no chance of a 
defense. These prisoners must live in total isolation for a 
whole year. Afterwards they can receive one 30-minute 
visit every month, but only from immediate family 
members. They are confined to their small cells for all 
but half an hour each day. They have no radio or TV. 
They are often denied medical treatment. The food is 
horrible—it is often rotten and the guards sometimes mix 
in glass, rats or cockroaches. Prisoners only receive two 
liters of water per day for bathing, washing and drink- 
ing. Women prisoners also have to endure sexual 
assaults and intimidation. 

On Dec. 16, the day before the MRTA's occupation 
action, MRTA prisoners at Miguel Castro Castro prison 
led a hunger strike of over 1,000 prisoners protesting 
prison conditions. The rebel prisoners demanded better 
food and more family visits, as well as changes in 
Peru's anti-terrorist laws and the elimination of the sys- 
tem of anonymous (“faceless”) judges. 

Everyone on the left should support the MRTA’s 
demands for freedom for all political prisoners and for 
an end to neo-liberalism, regardless of how people see 
the MRTA or this particular action. I think anarchists 
should be generally supportive of the anti-capitalist 
movement in Peru, encouraging the anti-authoritarian 
and democratic tendencies within all organizations, 
while being critical of the authoritarian and state capi- 
talist tendencies of the two largest armed groups, the 
MRTA and the Shining Path, as well as the reformism 
of most of the rest of the left. But the MRTA’s demands 
in the embassy occupation are just; anarchists should 
demand an end to neo-liberalism in Peru and freedom 
for all of Peru's political prisoners.* 


For current information on the situation, check these internet sites: 
Arm the Spirit's MRTA Solidarity Page 
http://burn.ucsd.edu/-ats/mrta.htm. 

MRTA Web Page (in Spanish) 
http://www.cybercity.dk/users/ccc17427/ 
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By MATTHEW QUEST 


Some Negro leaders have cautioned 
me that if Negroes fight back, the 
racist will have cause to exterminate 
the race. 

How asinine can one get? ... I am 
not half so worried about being erter- 
minated as I am about my children’s 
growing up under oppression and 
being mentally twisted out of human 
proportions. 

=Robert F. Williams (1925-1996) 


eration by any means necessary, and 

the Black Panther Party put it into 
practice, Robert Franklin Williams did both. 
Robert F. Williams was a direct action orga- 
nizer against white supremacist attacks on 
Black folk in the South, the first prominent 
advocate of armed self-defense in the civil 
rights movement, and a revolutionary Black 
nationalist. As a propagandist in exile, he 
had a tremendous impact on US imperial- 
ism. His heroic acts in the late 1950s and 
1960s were an inspiration to many who 
would later aspire to fill the void of radical 
independent Black political leadership and 
organizations. On October 22 he died in 
Michigan from Hodgkin's disease. 


ARMED SELF-DEFENSE 


Robert Williams (RW) was born in Monroe, 
North Carolina. A high school graduate, he 
was drafted into the army in 1944. He 
worked briefly at a Ford auto plant in 
Detroit and at other factories, before 
attending West Virginia State College in 
1949. In 1954 he enlisted in the Marines, 


B efore Malcolm X advocated Black lib- 


but was discharged when he protested” the 


racism to which he was subjected in his 
integrated unit. Propelled by the Suprem 


regal oe 
schools a and the 1955 yaching of 
Emmit Till, a Black teenager in Mississippi, 
RW returned home to join the local chapter 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
to fight for desegregation. 

When Williams was elected President of 
the Monroe (Union County) chapter, it was 
reborn in militancy. With the help of Dr. 
Albert Perry, he built a more multi-racial, 
working-class base intent on desegregating 
public facilities, eliminating discrimination 
in employment, and fighting for equal jus- 
tice under the law. As a veteran, he easily 
secured a rifle club charter from the 
National Rifle Association (NRA) and pre- 
pared his community to defend itself. 


THE KLAN IN MONROE 


Monroe, like many places in the Jim Crow 
South, was a place where cops and the Ku 
Klux Klan went visibly “hand in hand.” 
Klan motorcades, including police cars, 
with honking horns, flashing lights, and 
pistols firing in the air, would terrorize the 
Black community at night. Black folk 
awoke to shouts of “coons” and “niggers” 
as molotovs were thrown and bullets shot 
through the windows of their homes. Any 
Black person caught on the street at these 
times would be subjected to terrorist acts 
including being forced to dance at pistol 
point, rape, or murder. The Klan had a pub- 
lic regional headquarters in Monroe and the 
local press reported that thousands regular- 
ly attended open field gatherings. The Klan 
publicly declared war on the Monroe 
NAACP as “communist-inspired,” and sin- 
gled out Williams and Perry for death. 

In the summer of 1957, in response to 
the early struggle around desegregating the 
public pool, the KKK and the police 
attacked the home of Dr. Perry, who was 
framed for supposedly performing an illegal 
abortion on a white woman and had his 
license to practice medicine revoked. The 
attacking racists were shot up by a very un- 
NAACP-like “rifle club” led by Robert 
Williams, positioned as guerrillas on the 
roof of the Perry home and in the trees of 
his yard. There would be no national media 
coverage of this incident despite the fact 
that two weeks later a Klan attack on 
Native Americans in the South which was 
repelled by gunfire was widely celebrated. 

Between 1958 -and 1959 the travesties of 


white supremacist injustice in Monroe 
would become internationally known. In 
May of 1959, months after Williams helped 
to organize the defense of the “Kissing 
Case,” in which two black boys, ages seven 
and nine, were convicted of rape after one 
of the boys innocently kissed a six-year-old 
white girl on the cheek while playing 
“house,” Williams was back in court. As 
head of the Monroe NAACP he was called 
on to document charges of racial discrimi- 
nation against Blacks by the courts and 
present them to the national convention 
that summer. He documented three out- 
standing cases of judicial white supremacy. 
First, a young Black male epileptic was 
convicted of attempted rape of a white 


began twitching and touched the white 
woman’s wrist. In a second case, a white 
man was accused of attempted rape of a 
Black woman who was eight months preg- 
nant. A white woman testified that she had 
witnessed the assault in which the man also 
beat the pregnant woman with a wrench. 
The third case that interested Williams also 
involved a white male defendant. He 
became annoyed at a Black maid who had 
been dusting outside his hotel room door, 
awakening him. He rushed out and kicked 
the maid down a flight of stairs causing 
internal injuries so serious she was hospi- 
talized for six weeks. In all of these cases 
all white juries, without sequestered delib- 
eration, came forth with not-guilty verdicts 
for these vicious white men and a sentence 
of five years for the Black male epileptic. 

A UPI reporter who had witnessed these 
legal appeals fall on deaf ears asked 
Williams what he was thinking as he walked 
out of the North Carolina courthouse. His 
next statement was reprinted all over the US 
and heard on radio shows across the coun- 
try. “This demonstration today shows that 
the Negro in the South cannot expect justice 
in the courts. He must convict his attackers 
on the spot. He must meet violence with 
violence, lynching with lynching.” 
Ironically, RW was under pressure from his 
fellow members of the local NAACP despite 
their tremendous respect for him because he 
had appealed to them to try the legal route 
of protest first. The family of the Black maid 
in particular was ready to seek retribution 
on their own. He would later reiterate that 
he was merely advocating self-defense and 


was not a proponent of “race war” as the . 


media was making him out to be. He insist- 
ed that he was not for indiscriminate attacks 
on whites—he was President of a multi- 
racial organization. 


STRUGGLES WITH NAACP 
LEADERSHIP 


Roy Wilkins, the national leader of the 
NAACP, was quick to suspend Williams for 
his comments. RW, questioning the 
NAACP’s commitment to racial justice, 
asked why the national office did not come 
to his rescue when he had been a victim of 
the Klan’s terrorism and when his life 
insurance was canceled as a poor insurance 
risk? The national office never offered 
assistance to the Monroe chapter; preferring 


to stay in the good graces of influential 
Northern whites who were disturbed by 
their militancy. 

In 1960 the Monroe NAACP, first tem- 
porarily led by Williams’ wife Mabel and 
then by himself after he was unanimously 
re-elected by the chapter in defiance of the 
national office, started a non-violent sit-in 
campaign. The national office didn’t seem 
to take notice that non-violence and self- 
defense as tactics could be successfully 
combined. There was less violence than in 
any other sit-in in the South. In Monroe, as 
RW would point out in his book Negroes 
With Guns (1962), “We had less violence 


because we'd shown the willingness and 
readiness to fight and defend ourselves. We 





woman when in a dispute over a plow, he didn’t app 





beggars depending upon the charity and 
generosity of white supremacists. We 
appeared as people with strength; and it 
was to the mutual advantage of all parties 
concerned that peaceful relations be main- 
tained.” Williams was, however, beaten 
unconscious and jailed briefly while 
attempting to integrate a lunch counter 
with seven students in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. He would be sentenced to thirty 
days on a chain gang. The NAACP national 
office would handle his appeal up to the 
Supreme Court only to mysteriously drop it; 
he luckily found out through the newspa- 
pers and got emergency aid. 


STARING DOWN THE MOB 


In June of 1961, the-Monroe NAACP pick- 
eted the town's segregated swimming pool, 
effectively shutting it down. The 1957 cam- 
paign demanded integration but for only 


There would set the cnet for RW s final 


one day a week, and after two young Black 
boys drowned in the fast tide of the local 
creek. The white establishment argued that 
the pool would have to be drained every 
time Blacks used it and this would prove 
too costly. 

After picketing for two days, the Monroe 
chapter were picnicking in a “White People 
Only” picnic area when they heard bullets 
fired over their head. Williams appealed to 
the chief of police who was on the site but 


-~ said “Well, I don’t hear anything.” (This was 


the same chief of police who. placed: police 
cars in the Klan motorcade which was shot 
up in 1957.) During this week-long action 
RW was run off the road in his car right in 
front of the highway patrol station as offi- 
cers stood by and laughed, twice. The sec- 
ond time was in the middle of a major 
highway with white folk screaming, “Kill 
the niggers! Pour gasoline on the niggers! 
Burn the niggers!” 

After being run off the road by a second 
car, the white male driver approached 
Williams’ car with a baseball bat saying, 
“Nigger what did you hit me for?” As the 
man approached RW’s windshield, he pointed 
a .45 pistol at him backing him away. The 
mob started screaming hysterically again and 
began to throw stones on his car. Williams 
got out of the car with an Italian carbine. At 
the time it was legal to carry arms in one's 
car in that state so long as they weren’t con- 
cealed. Policemen who were standing by dur- 
ing this white supremacist attack approached 
him when they saw he was armed. One got a 
rifle butt in the face from Williams; a youth 
in his car drew a pistol on another policeman 
as one tried to ambush his mentor. The police 
would be forced to escort these fighters to 
safety, obviously not because they had 
respect for Black life. 


IN EXILE 
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showdown in Monroe. James Forman, for- 
mer leader of Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) in its more radical days, assisted the 
Monroe struggle by staging a multiracial 
“Freedom Ride” non-violent action at the 
pool. There a white supremacist mob turned 
ugly. Forman’s head was left gushing with 
blood. One white woman’s shirt was torn 
off for getting into a car with a Black man. 
Almost all involved were imprisoned. A 
white male pacifist was beaten within an 
inch of his life by a white ex-convict three 
times his size who later confessed to being 
bribed by the local authorities to do this. 
Williams and “the rifle club” were forced to 
exchange fire with cops and Klan to defend 
the pacifists. In the end Williams was 
framed up on kidnapping charges after he 
saved a Klan-affiliated couple from an 
angry crowd of Blacks who caught them in 


(Continued to page 19) 





Williams returns to the US to face kidnapping charges after eight years in exile in Cuba, Red China and Africa. 
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machine will be prevented from work- 
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(Continued from page 5) 


by Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) 
pamphlets—whether or not Mario read them 
I don’t know, but bits and pieces of the 
ideas were certainly blowing in the wind— 
Mario put them all together, denouncing 
the University as a machine and Amerika as 
a giant corporation serviced by the 
University, in which students are just cogs 
in the wheel. Here is part of what Mario 
said, in a speech that was to make him 
famous: 

“We have an autocracy which runs 
this university. It’s managed. We were 
told the following: If President Kerr 
actually tried to get something more 
liberal out of the Regents in his tele- 
phone conversation, why didn’t he 
make. some public statement to that 
effect? And the answer we received 
from a well-meaning liberal was the 
following. He said: “Would you ever 
imagine the manager of a firm making 
a statement publicly in opposition to 
its Board of Directors?” That's the 
answer. | ask you to consider: if this is 
a firm, and if the Board of Regents are 
the Board of Directors, and if 
President Kerr is in fact the manager, | 
tell you something—the faculty are a 
bunch of employees and we're the raw 
materials! But we're a bunch of raw 
materials that don’t mean to have any 
process upon us, don’t mean to be 
made into any product, don’t mean to 
end up being bought by some clients 
of the University be they the govern- 
ment, be they industry, be they orga- 
nized labor, be they anyone. We're 
human beings! ... 

“There’s a time when the operation 
of the machine becomes so odious, 
makes you so sick at heart, that you 
can't take part, you can’t even pas- 
sively take part, and you've got to put 
your bodies upon the gears and upon 
the wheels, upon the levers, upon all 
the apparatus, and you've got to make 
it stop. And you've got to indicate to 
the people who run it, to the people 
who own it, that unless you're free the 





ing at all.” 





Elections 96 


(Continued from page 3) 


establishment liberals will not organize 
massive illegal struggles against the state. 

Seeking to be ‘respectable,’ ‘realistic,’ 
and to ‘work through the system,’ the broad 
left has channeled most of its energy and 
money into the electoral process, particu- 
larly behind the Democratic Party. Of 
course they do other things, but everything 
focuses on electing the Democrats. (Yes, the 
recent shake-up in the AFL-CIO resulted in 
big talk about a new organizing drive and 
the hiring of 200 or so union organizers— 
but 50 years ago, a single CIO union, the 
Steelworkers, mobilized 5,000 organizers.) 
By this time it should be obvious to anyone 
that the Democrats are a party of big 
money, of power and privilege. 

It is also obvious to most people that the 
program of the Democratic liberals has 
failed to improve the lives of most people. 
This has resulted in a popular turning away 
from liberalism and a willingness to listen 
to the only alternative program offered, 
that of the right. 

This election could be seen as a sort of 
test as to just how rotten the Democrats 
could be and still get the support of most 
liberals, unionists, feminists, environmen- 
talists, etc. Clinton and his party destroyed 
welfare, launched a gross attack on the 
poor, women, and oppressed people; they 
passed NAFTA against the strong: opposi- 
tion of the unions; they repealed environ- 
mental laws passed by Nixon; they 
increased the military budget beyond what 
the Pentagon asked; they attacked civil lib- 
erties in many ways, including with ‘anti- 
terrorism’ laws; they committed many other 
atrocities. Democrats know that no matter 
what they do, the liberals, etc., will vote for 
them; they only have to worry about com- 
peting with forces on their right. 

The anarchist Paul Goodman wrote, “Our 
[liberal] friends have an obsessional inability 
to refrain from marking a ballot, though 
they are offered no relevant candidates and 
though their voting confirms the system that 
has given them the bad candidates... The 





And so the machine was prevented from 
working at all. The movement would con- 
tinue for the next nine weeks. At the end, a 
sit in of 1,000 at Sproul Hall was broken by 
mass arrests. The next day, 10,000 students 
went out in the first mass student strike of 
the 1960s, shutting down the university, 
and ending in a clear victory for the emerg- 
ing student movement. Mario Savio and the 
others were sentenced to four months in jail 
for their part in demanding freedom of 
speech for college students and for the soci- 
ety as a whole. 

Along with so many others (and contrary 
to the bourgeois media reports about the 
movements of the 1960s), Mario Savio 
never sold out. He helped the Free Speech 
Movement develop into the anti-war move- 
ment, and Mario’s name appeared promi- 
nently as one of the organizers of the first 
march on Washington against the Vietnam 
War organized by SDS in April 17, 1965. 
When a team of Navy recruiters put up a 
table in the Berkeley Student Union in the 
Fall of 1966 and SDS put up an anti-war 
table right next to it, Mario (along with 
Jerry Rubin and Stew Albert) was among 
those arrested defending the SDS table and, 
once again, the right to freedom of speech, 
from more than a hundred cops called onto 
campus to remove it. 


LEADERS & COMMUNITY 


The media, meanwhile, was recasting their 
own Hollywood script of the movement. 
Michael Rossman, a participant on the 
Steering Committee of the Free Speech 
Movement, examines the media’s effect on 
the movement in his book, New Age Blues: 
“Distorted in the mirror of the 
media, the FSM was a caricature of the 
movement I knew. Around me thou- 
sands of people, self-organized into a 
hundred spontaneous groups, were 
coordinating an intense web of learn- 
ing and action; I saw my sisters and 
brothers turning all their intelligence 
and energy to something they cared 
for, for the first time in their lives. But 
to read it in the papers, the FSM was 


practical alternative is to actively not vote, 
to campaign against voting with an ad in 
the press and on TV, and picketing one hun- 
dred feet from the polls, crying DON'T Vote 

.. This would, of course, be scandalous—but 
not so scandalous as having to choose 
between a Kennedy and a Nixon.” 

The liberal argument is ‘lesser evilism.’ We 
must swallow the smaller dose of rat poison 
rather than the larger dose. Clinton, they say, 
is a lesser evil than Dole. True enough, but 
by this logic people should be willing to vote 
for Dole as a lesser evil against Pat 
Buchanan, Buchanan against David Duke, 
Duke against Timothy McVeigh, Hitler 
against Satan. Where does it end? Where will 
the liberals draw the line? And in fact, the 
lesser evils have been getting eviler as time 
goes on and politics swing further to the 
right. Voting for the lesser evil eventually 
gets us the greater evil. 


FOXES AND WOLVES 


Discussing the Johnson vs. Goldwater elec- 
tion, Malcolm X explained the meaning of 
‘lesser evilism’: “If Johnson had been run- 
ning all by himself, he wouldn't have been 
acceptable ... The shrewd imperialist knew 
that the only way that you will voluntarily 
run to the fox is to show you a wolf. So 
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simply a campus mob organized by a 
disciplined cadre of radicals and 
inflamed by a brilliant young charis- 
matic leader. Mario Savio's angular 
figure grew familiar on prime-time TV; 
the publicity made him a national 
celebrity. It was relentless... 

“The media reduced us to how peo- 
ple wanted to see us, as simple and 
familiar. [But] when I left my former 
life and committed myself to a political 
existence, I wasn’t playing fallow-the- 
Leader. It’s true that Mario had a moral 
eloquence that gave him a special place 
in our hearts and made him a natural 
media target. Before him and since, I 
have known [those] who put into 
words the feelings that I could only 
mumble, exciting my love and trust by 
speaking for me...I knew many who felt 

` this way. I wanted to believe that, all 
my comrades did, and that only the 
media and those who feared us were 
responsible for the heresy that we were 
sheep. But well before the FSM's cli- 
max | witnessed the sweet flesh of our 
imagination turning rank. Though we 
scoffed at the media portrait of the 
FSM as a disciplined, efficient organi- 
zation, with Mario as its Leader, we 
subtly came to adopt a kindred view. 
Rather than take responsibility for the 
simple complex of our action—and the 
terrifying freedom we briefly felt, in 
which everything depended on each 
individual and his or her will to bring a 
different reality into being—each of us 
chose in some way to say, ‘It wasn’t me 
who did this, it was the ESM.”.... 
Rebelling against the deathly authority 
of the university and the State, we 
found ourselves re-creating the same 
forms of authority—in part because we 
had no language or training to support 
the different forms we had briefly 
materialized in our freedom, in part 
because we were afraid to.” 

Mario Savio's life was torn apart by the 

media's anointing him “leader” of the 

movement, and by the reduction of “move- 

ment” to “organization.” I wish I knew 





they created a ghastly alternative and had 
the whole world, even the so-called intel- 
lectuals who call themselves Marxists and 
other things, hoping that Johnson would 
beat Goldwater.” 

This is not a discussion about individual 
votes. Whether an isolated individual liber- 
al votes for Clinton or not doesn’t make a. 
difference, it’s just one vote out of tens of 
millions (a classic anarchist criticism of 
mass ‘representative democracy’). Dis- 
cussing with individual liberals, I did not 
try to persuade them not to vote but to 
admit that Clinton really is an evil, even if 
‘lesser.’ At issue is what large organizations 
and mass movements should be doing, 
what we advocate for the unions, the Black 
community, the broad left. These forces 
organized an army of foot soldiers for the 
Democrats in the election, to support those 
who had kicked them in the teeth. 

Instead they should be organizing mili- 
tant mass mobilizations, sit-in strikes, boy- 
cotts, rebellions, scandalous and disrep- 
utable actions which shut things down and 
start them up. This is not counterposed to 
winning reforms. The more militant and 
revolutionary the popular struggles are, the 
more our rulers are willing to grant reforms. 

Working people are wéak in-electoral 
terms, because we don’t have the money to 





more about his life during this time, his 
relationship with his wife and child, for 
most likely there are important and reward- 
ing lessons for all of us there, but I don't. 
(Greg Calvert addresses similar themes in 
his wonderful book, Democracy from the 
Heart, where he talks about what it was like 
for him to be gay but in the closet, as 
National Secretary of SDS in 1968.) But it 
was through his advocacy and practice of 
participatory democracy that Mario, work- 
ing quietly and steadily on various worthy 
projects over the years (while also teaching 
mathematics), was able to regain his bal- 
ance. It was not until the Persian Gulf War 
that he again rose to prominence, putting 
his shoulder against the war machine to 
protest the US government’s bombardment 
of Iraq. As in the past, Mario’s eloquence 
moved the debate beyond the liberal frame- 
work, as he claimed that opposing the war 
was not enough, that we had a moral and 
political obligation to defend those who 
were resisting the war within the military— 
those brave soldiers who refused to kill for 
Exxon, Mobil and the US government and 
who were deserted by the liberal arm of the 
anti-war movement and persecuted by the 
government. 

Mario spent the last few months of his 
life fighting against Clinton’s elimination of 
affirmative action and his welfare deform 
act. Two days after losing a round in that 
battle with the passage of Proposition 209 
(see article on page 5), Mario, age 53, suf- 
fered a heart attack (he had a long-standing 
heart condition) while moving furniture at 
home. And now, all we have are memories 
of the 21-year-old student philosopher con- 
necting us to the spirit of another time, a 
vision of a different world. More so than 
any of the other heroes of our movement 
who have died recently, Mario was fragile, 
vulnerable and sweet. More than simply 
eliciting agreement with him on the issues, 
he also elicited a desire to do right by him 
for risking to assert his humanity in the 
face of Leviathan, daring to put his shoul- 
ders against the gears and, yes!, bringing 
that machine grinding to a halt. Even if 
only temporarily, Mario helped thousands 
attain space for our liberation movements 
to breathe. 

ee all of us in the ie es sweet 
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one could hope for. Mario Savio, 
presente. K 









compete with the masters of money. But we 
are strong in numbers, organizational 
potential, location in industry and trans- 
portation, and capacity for struggle. The 
government and elections are the arenas of 
the rich and their agents; we are suckers 
when we play their game by their rules. We 
should play on our terms. 


OUTSIDE THEIR POLITICS 


Conditions will be getting worse for ordi- 
nary people. Bob Dole was right when he 
said the economy was starting to get worse 
(though his solutions were nonsense). The 
ecology will continue to deteriorate. Wars 
will go on around the world and the US will 
jump in. 

People will be getting dissatisfied and 
angry and looking for solutions. The right 
will present its program. Unless it changes 
its approach, the broad left will not present 
a clear alternative program but will contin- 
ue to capitulate to the centers of power. But 
we anarchists will be trying our best to turn 
things around. 

There will be those proposing the least 
possible change for the left. The bureau- 
crats, lawyers, preachers, and politicians 
running the popular organizations will not 
be challenged, no matter how bad the crisis 
gets. One proposal is for a new party, based 
on the left organizations and led by the 
current leaders. It would take another essay 
to discuss the problems with third-partyism. 
Instead I will just point out the assumptions 
behind it: that the Democratic Party is the 
problem, not electoralism; that the state is a 
level playing field for the rich and poor 
alike; that the state machinery can be used 
just as well by the left as the right; that this 
country is run by elections; that the 
bureaucrats of the left will stop collaborat- 
ing with the rich if they break with the 
Democrats; that if they did, the corporate 
rich would passively let the state be taken 
over by their enemies. Suffice it to say that 
all these assumptions are very unlikely.k 


“If ... catastrophe [is to be] prevented, 
we must do it by action outside of their 
politics, by every means and on every rele- 
vant issue.” —Paul Goodman 
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Revolutionary Anarchist Youth 





Target Columbus & Cops in Mass. 


By REVOLUTIONARY ANARCHIST YOUTH 


n October 14, in opposition to 
O Columbus Day, the members and 

Supporters of Revolutionary 
Anarchist Youth (R.A.Y.) engaged in a 
variety of actions in Northampton, 
Massachusetts intended to raise awareness 
around issues of imperialism and genocide. 
Early that morning anonymous individuals 
enhanced all of the parked cars on Main 
and adjacent streets with facsimiles of city 
parking tickets that were altered to read, 
“parked on stolen land.” The fine was the 
symbol for infinity, and the group bring- 
ing the charges was Revolutionary 
Anarchist Youth. 

Just as shoppers were starting to find the 
tickets, a group of R.A.Y. dressed as 
Christopher Columbus and crew “sailed” 
up Main Street in their boat, the 
“naftacocacolaworld- 
bankmcdonaldsgat- 
timewarnerimfdis- 
neypepsi co,” parallel 
parked in front of 
Starbucks Cafe, and 
began to “colonize” and 
create “reservations,” 
forcing patrons to sign 
treaties and take slaves, 
and silencing those R.A.Y. 
(cleverly disguised as 
patrons) who criticized 
Starbucks for buying coffee 
grown under plantation-like 
conditions. Afterwards, the same 
group set off to “colonize” a nearby park, 
and another did some soap-boxing, before 
R.A.Y. reassembled and marched en masse 
up and down the city’s streets chanting, 
“1..2..3..4, Columbus was a murderer!” 

The march ended back in the park, with 
a rally which was captured on camera by 


ERA 


wind E. A re denice a feat tree 
named Hierarchy with branches labeled 
Racism, Capitalism, Patriarchy, 


‘Imperialism, and Homophobia, being cut 


down by a saw labeled Anarchism, hung 
from the rooftop of a building on Main 
Street for most of the day. That afternoon 
some R.A.Y., while relaxing on the floor of 
a kitchen house in ‘Noho,’ planned another 
action for Anti-Police Brutality Day on 
October 22, which is described below by 
one of the participants: 
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PRESENT-DAY GENOCIDE: Soros ‘AND IMPERIALISM CONTINUE IN THE 
PRESENT DAY. ON NOVEMBER 10, 1995 POET AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
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OIL COMPANY'S RUTHLE: -OITATION OF 
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RIVERS AND ¡% OF SHELL OIL COMPANY'S EXPORTS FROM NIGERIA 
ARE SOLDINTHEUS Si NME FORM OF GASOLINE. 
WHAT YOU CAN DO! EDUCATE YOURSELF ABOUT PRESENT GENOCIDES 
COMMITTED IN THE NAME OF ENON BOYCOTT Go Oiti; Bole THE 
STRUGGLE FOR A DIRECTLY DEMOCRATIC, ECONOMICALLY JUST SOCIE 






“We had a march last night in Amherst 
[in Massachusetts: about 20 minutes from 
Northampton and the site of ongoing 
oa abuse ee harassment of youth] 





carrying edie md signs that read, 
‘Freedom and justice for all people,’ 
‘Homes not jails, and ‘Stop the amerikan 


there dying. 


inquisition,’ marched, 
slow and silent, from 
the bus stop near the 
Salvation Army to the 
new copshop. A few of § 
us did street theater in 
slow-motion, reenact- 
ing scenes of police 
brutality. I played a 
cop, throwing my 
friend to the ground 
while he was 
handcuffed, 
shining a flash- 
light in his 
face, hitting 
him with an 
imaginary 
nightstick, 
making 
hesem 
march 
with 
MES 
hands 
above his head, and 
kicking him in the back when 
he didn’t walk fast enough. When we 
got to the station we stood silently, before 
people started whispering the stories of 
people who had died at the hands of cops. 
‘My name is Anthony Baez, I was playing 
football in my backyard in the Bronx when 
my friend threw a pass that went into the 
street and hit a cop car. I went to get it and 
the cop got out of the car and strangled me 
to death.’ Our voices got louder and louder 
until we were all shouting, then someone 
threw a hubcap down on the sidewalk, 
which sounded like a gunshot, and we all 
collapsed on the ground ‘dead’ in front of 
the station. With my eyes closed I could 
hear cars’ tires whizzing by on the pave- 
ment, knowing that the passengers could see 
us, and I wondered what having a cop put a 
pistol to my forehead and fire would feel 
what I would think about as I lay 
À . After a while we all slowly got 
up and re-lit our candles, marching up and 
down the street a few more times, before 
surrounding the station and reading stories 


By AMANDA REAM 


New York City-based group, PAQ'N, 
A trensunes Packin’) the Penniless 

Anarchist Queer Nuisance, effective- 
ly took over the Romanian Consulate on 
December 19 to protest the country’s ill- 
famed Article 200, which criminalizes 
homosexuality. A dozen people demonstrat- 
ed outside, while four queers blocked the 
main entrance area of the building (which 
also houses the Romanian Mission to the 
UN) demanding the full repeal of the article, 
and declaring their desire to emigrate to 
Romania to defy the ban and lend support 
the efforts of Romanian activists. 
Supporters from the Network of East-West 
Women and the Irish Lesbian and Gay 
Organizaton also joined the protest. 

PAQ'N’s action strengthened an interna- 
tional campaign against Romania’s anti- 
queer law. On October 20 in England, the 
local Lesbian Avengers teamed up with the 
action group OutRage! to denounce Article 
200 from the stage of London’s Albert Hall. 
During a performance of ‘Aida’ staged by 
the government-sponsored Romanian 
National Opera, they sounded foghorns, 
shouted slogans and unfurled a banner. The 
protesters were forcibly ejected by security 
staff and by members of the cast in full 
costume. Six protesters were ‘injured. 





Being Queer at the Romanian Consulate in New York 


Outside at the NY consulate, protesters 
staged a “Queer Be-In” complete with 
speeches, informational flyers and signs. 
Meanwhile, the women inside chanted 
“We're here, we're queer and we're moving 
to Romania,” and participated in expres- 
sions of homosexuality banned in Romania 
under a clause which makes ‘public seduc- 
tion’ a punishable offense. 

A large Romanian man acting as con- 
sulate security, attempted to forcibly 
remove two protesters, inflicting minor 
injuries. He then assaulted the legal observ- 
er, kicking her to the floor after she had 
informed him that he was breaking the law 
by handling the protesters. She later 
received medical attention. 

The consular-general met with the pro- 
testers inside after over an hour of disrup- 
tion and agreed that Article 200 should be 
repealed. He faxed their demands to the 
newly-elected Romanian government in 
Bucharest, and to the embassy in DC. But 
members of PAQ’N were not convinced by 
his diplomat ways. When asked to leave, 
the four queers refused, calling for the 
release of the 60 gay men currently impris- 
oned in Romania under Article 200, which 
not only metes out jail time for consensual 
homosexual acts, but prohibits gay and les- 
bian organizations; outlaws queer literature, 
E g and makes the mere 
mention of homosex- 
uality without con- 
demnation a crime. 

Thirty-four police 
officers charged the 
j four with criminal 
_ trespassing and resist- 
A ing arrest and carried 
them out of the build- 
ing. The arrestees 
sang ‘I Will Survive’ 
from their cell, con- 
veying to those on the 
outside that all was 
well. All charges were 
later dropped. 


A routine trip to the dismal restroom with 
the female officer given the task of inspect- 
ing girls for drugs with their pants down, 
revealed that members of PAQ’N didn’t 
stage the take over of the Romanian con- 
sulate completely unarmed. The cops dis- 
covered the women were indeed strapping it 
on. “Is it washed?” one cop winced. “Well, 
she didn’t use it,” said another irritably. “Put 
that thing in your pocket. I don’t want to be 
seen with it,” ordered the lady cop. 

After five hours in the precinct’s holding 
cell, a hungry arrestee, Michelle Davis, 
commented, “This time we came packin’ 
dildos, next time we'll come packin’ lunch.” 

Official Romanian homophobia encour- 
ages a dangerous climate. Queer people in 
Romania face the constant threat of intimi- 
dation, harassment and other forms of vio- 
lence. Under Article 200, police attacks on 
gay, lesbian, bisexual and transgender peo- 
ple have increased and the Romanian gov- 
ernment is currently considering stiffening 
the penalties for homosexual acts. “Incest is 
preferable to homosexuality,” said Emil 
Popescu, a government official, “it gives 
breeding a chance.” But, some say the 
recent election, which seated a monarchist 
government—the first without significant 
ties to the Soviet-era regime—offers some 
hope for the article’s repeal. PAQ’N and 
others plan to keep up the pressure. 

PAQ'N's purpose is to push the bound- 
aries of queer organizing beyond just the 
issues that face queer people. Queer 
activism has to take aim at the links 
between all our lives and struggles if it is to 
mean anything for queer people or anyone 
else. PAQ’N’s project is to make these cru- 
cial connections so that queer fights are 
fights in common.* 


PAQ'N is now working on a proliferation 
strategy, in the hope that autonomous PAQ’N- 
like groups may start up where you live. 
PAQ’N can be contacted at 295 7th Ave. #1, 
Brooklyn, NY 11215 or at 212-358-5012. 
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March against police brutality in Northampton, MA on October 22. 


again. Then we marched to the commons 
where a petition to form a Citizen’s Police 
Review Board was circulated before we 
broke into small groups and talked about 
the cops and what we could do about them. 
As groups dispersed, some important net- 
working took place between some R.A.Y. 
and others and the local Coalition Against 
Police Harassment and Violence.” 

Since our two actions, we have gotten 
coverage in’a few local papers, as well as 
the UMASS college newspaper. We current- 
ly have over 40 people coming to our 
meetings and are looking for ways to make 
sure everyone’s voice is heard in a consen- 
sus process. We hold public meetings on 
Main Street in Northampton every 
Wednesday at 7:00 PM. We are committed 
to the struggle for a free and just world for 
all. Come check us out!* 


Our mailing address: 
RAY. 


PO Box 249 
Hadley, MA 01035-0249 
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CIA Deals Crack 


(Conad Pom page 1) 


sistently thwarted by the CIA in their efforts 
to investigate the new plentiful source of 
cheap cocaine. Blandon’s second innovation 
was to turn the coke into crack—in which 
form it could be sold in smaller units (rocks) 
at a price that would find a market even 
among the very poor. 

Los Angeles was already home to millions 
of Black and Latino youth with very little 
prospect for work as a consequence of the 
downsizing of the Los Angeles aerospace 
industry in the 1970s. Economic desperation 
creates a ready market for a cheap high like 
crack, It also created an army of potential 
young entrepreneurs eager for any 
economic opportunity that came 
their way. With business- 
school graduate Blandon 
and the logic of capital- 
ism on his side, 
Freeway Rick built an 
empire on crack. 

Crack is cheap, and 
crack made from CIA 
coke is cheaper still. 
But the costs to the 
communities affected by 
the crack trade have 
been high indeed. The avail- 
ability of a relatively cheap 
but highly addictive drug like 
crack has had a particularly 
devastating effect on its poorest 
users. It drives poor people to 
steal and rob from other poor 
people to pay for their habit. And 
it tears families apart where fami- 
ly is often the last line of defense 
against the daily cruelties of life under 
capitalism. For the Black community crack 
has torn a terrible hole in the fabric of too 
many peoples’ lives. 

The competition between drug gangs 
over control of the street trade in different 
neighborhoods has been just as deadly as 
crack itself. This is perhaps best known in 
Los Angeles, where the pattern of retaliato- 
ry murders has become the stuff of rap 
songs and major motion pictures. But vio- 
lence driven by the crack trade has spread 


to countless cities acress the US, and the 


yed a.role in this expansion. | 


tells the story of how Freeway Rick tried to 


retire from the crack trade by moving to 
Cincinnati. But with the assistance of this 
CIA connection he was soon out of retire- 
ment and Cincinnati became the hub of a 
new Midwest crack empire. 

The lure of easy money and the gangster 










‘policy so obviously destruct 


lifestyle has quite literally dragged thousands 
_of young people—mainly young Black men— 
to an early grave. The. devastating effects of 
era itself and the violence of the crack 
trade have provided the main justification 
for the so-called “War on Drugs.” The War 
on Drugs has been mainly a war on the 
Black and Latino communities already hurt 
most by the crack trade. Public hysteria over 
drugs has been deliberately fanned to create 
an atmosphere in which the police can 
impose a reign of brutality and repression on 
youth of color. Since the early 1980s the 
War on Drugs has increased the prison pop- 
ulation of the US by 300%. It has created a 
situation where one out of three young Black 
men are either in prison, awaiting trial, on 

probation or on 
parole. 


And 
Weave 
name of fight- 
ing the War on Drugs, 
basic civil liberties have been steadily com- 
promised. In short, it has been a fabulous 
success as a means of social control over the 
Black community. But in terms of stemming 
the flow of drugs, we all know it has been a 
major failure, 





cant section of its own citizenry? The sim- 


plest and most obvious answer: to fund the - 


Nicaraguan Contras. But this is not the first 
time the government has pumped drugs into 
the Black community. Nobody should take 
seriously the suggestion that the CIA was 
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unaware of the horrible social consequences 
of its actions. We should also be skeptical of 
any claims that the devastation of the crack 
epidemic was simply a side effect of the 
CIA’s determined efforts to raise money for 
the Contras. Webb’s series of articles demon- 
strates that it was the CIA coke pipeline that 
created the mass market for crack in the 
ghettos and barrios of the US. 

The CIA’s involvement in creating the 
crack epidemic must be understood as a par- 
ticularly sinister form of counter-insur- 
gency—a sort of chemical warfare against a 
historically insurgent community. The urban 
rebellions of the 1960s profoundly chal- 
lenged the social order of the US. The powers 
that be needed to take steps to pacify the 
most explosive section of the population, the 
Black community, in order to prevent an 
ignition of the whole rotten 
system. This strategy of paci- 
fication had a number 
of elements. It 


Art by Josh M. 


included the creation of various poverty pro- 


grams to ameliorate some of the worst con- 


ditions in the Black community. It included a 
full-scale war against the revolutionary 
movement in the Black community with the 






third element was a dramatic expansion of 
the heroin trade in key urban areas designed 


to dissolve the internal cohesion of the Black 


community and the willingness of people le to 


rise up in revolt. E 

There is really nothing new about this sort 
of thing. From 1839 to 1842 Great Britain 
waged what were called the Opium Wars 
against China to force China to accept 
British opium imports from India. 
Superficially the issue was simply one of 
increasing British profits from opium. But 
the long-term effects went well beyond the 
profits of the opium trade. Opium addiction 
devastated Chinese society and left China 
less and less able to resist European and 
Japanese colonialist demands on her. This 
pattern persisted until the Chinese 
Revolution in 1949 largely eliminated the 
Chinese opium trade. 

But the use of opium for the purposes of 























than straight ones. By 1971 almost a quarter 
of US military personnel had tried heroin 
and 11% had acquired a regular habit. 
Soldiers returning to the US brought their 
heroin habits with them and the CIA-pro- 
tected heroin trade eagerly met the new mar- 
ket’s demand for smack. 

Webb documents that the Meneses family 
was establishing its relationship with 
Colombian coke sellers in 1974, the same 
year that “crack cocaine makes its first doc- 
umented appearance in California.” While 
the documents of the FBI and DEA demon- 
strate that both agencies were aware of 
Meneses’ involvement in coke smuggling in 
the 1970s, he inexplicably eluded any pros- 
ecution whatsoever. When efforts were 
eventually made to investigate Meneses the 
CIA intervened on his behalf. As Webb 
describes it, “Agents from four 

organizations—the DEA, US 
Customs, the Los Angeles 
" County Sheriff's 
Department and the 

California Bureau of 
Narcotic Enforcement— 
have complained that 
investigations were ham- 
pered by the CIA for unnamed 
‘national security’ interests.” 
While Meneses escaped prosecu- 
tion, his co-conspirators were not as 
lucky. Eventually Blandon was charged 
with cocaine trafficking, but only after he 
had outlived his usefulness to the Contras. 
But in Webb’s words, “though Blandon 
admitted to crimes that have sent others 
away for life, the Justice 
Department turned him loose on 
unsupervised probation after 
only 28 months behind bars 
and has paid him more than 
$166,000 since, court 
records show.” Blandon is 
now a full-time informant. 
But when he testifies in 
court against other drug deal- 
ers the prosecution gets a court 

order to prevent the defendants from 
asking about his CIA connection. 

Freeway Rick has gotten a much worse 
deal than either Meneses or to One of 
Blandon's jobs for the governmen: jas 
up Freeway Rick for a bust. Ror SS Mr 
prison for four years as the result of a bust Bi 
in Cincinnati, While he 

x for the US governn 




























Si prison he tes- 





“corrupt LAPD officers who were nae of laica 


was called the Freeway Rick Task Force. Hie 
-got five years shaved off his sentenco ori 
testimony. But he also earned thes ca 

of many in Southern ‘California’ s law 
enforcement establishment. 

The sting operation against Freeway 
Rick was set up while he was still in prison 
even though there was no evidence that he 
was engaged in any illegal activity from 
behind bars. In 1995 Freeway Rick was 
lured into a set-up. He was arrested and 
charged with conspiracy to sell cocaine— 
coke that he never laid eyes on and that 
had been provided to Blandon by the DEA. 
He is behind bars today. Freeway Rick’s 
bust fits the profile for crack cases, howev- 
er. In spite of the extensive involvement of 
others in the cocaine trade, almost every- 
body in jail for crack dealing is Black like 
Freeway Rick. It remains to be seen 





The powers that 


be needed to take 


steps to pacify the most explosive 
section of the population, the Black 
community, in order to prevent an 

ignition of the whole rotten system. 





empire building and social control did not 
end there. In his book, The Politics of Heroin 
in Southeast Asia, Alfred W. McCoy docu- 
ments the intimate involvement of the US 
Government in the production of opium in 
Southeast Asia and its transformation into 
heroin for consumption in the US. It was 
precisely this Southeast Asian heroin that 
flooded into the ghettoes after the urban 
uprisings of the late 1960s. McCoy docu- 
ments how US officials turned a blind eye on 
South Vietnamese officials peddling heroin 
to US soldiers. The US armed forces were 
facing a rising tide of discontent within the 
ranks that was increasingly taking the form 
of fragging (killing) of officers if not outright 
mutiny. They certainly understood that 
doped-out soldiers were less likely to revolt 


whether the official investigations into the 
CIA’s involvement in the crack epidemic 
will go anywhere. What is clear is that they 
wouldn’t have been initiated if not for the 
vocal expressions of outrage form the 
Black community since Webb’s articles 
were published. 

All people interested in justice must con- 
tinue to demand thorough independent 
investigations which will bring the full scope 
of this story to light. Exposing this story and 
the government’s bald-faced hypocrisy and 
cynicism in pumping poison into the Black 
community will be invaluable in lowering 
everyone's trust and respect for the state, 
and showing the desperate need to build an 
entirely new system in the shell of this 
decaying one. * 












- Palestinian Authority Metes Out 
- Systematic Prisoner Abuse 


A AA 


By YIFAT SUSSKIND 


ince the Oslo Agreement came into effect in May 
S 1994 the situation of Palestine’s political prisoners 

has served as a litmus test for a viable, just. end to the 
Israeli occupation. Today the continuing prisoners’ crisis 
reflects the entrenched Israeli remote-control over 
Palestinians which commissions Yasser Arafat to deliver 
and enforce local compliance with the new order. 

Of the nearly 6,000 Palestinians now imprisoned by 
Israel, more than half were arrested after the signing of 
the 1993 Agreement. Sweeping “security arrangements” 
in last September's Oslo II deal distinctly preserve Israeli 
ability to arrest, try and imprison Palestinians in large 
portions of the West Bank. Gaping loopholes in the 
accords allow Israel to continue to administratively detain 
Palestinians from areas now under the control of the 
Palestinian Authority (PA)—for membership in nationalist 
organizations that are perfectly legal in those areas. 
Conditions of detention and interrogation have deteriorat- 
ed since Oslo II. There have been rollbacks in-rights such 
as minimum standards for hygiene, food and particularly 
family visits, rights which were won through a series of 
hunger strikes in the 1980s and early 1990s. Moreover, 
the current Knesset recently passed a bill that makes 
Israel the only country in the world to legislate torture. 
The bill, in Orwellian doublespeak, defines torture as 
“pain or suffering, whether physical or mental, ercept for 
pain or suffering inherent in interrogation procedures or 
punishment according to the law” (emphasis added). 


ROUTINE TORTURE 


This summer’s events have made it painfully clear that 
Israel is no longer the only authority in Palestine to sys- 
tematically abuse prisoners. Indeed, as Palestinian legisla- 
tive and executive powers are incrementally swallowed up 
by Arafat's one-man rule, human rights violations have 
become routine. In their two-year tenure PA forces have 
tortured seven detainees to death and an estimated 70% 
of prisoners are now systematically subjected to torture. 
By June 1996, the number of people arrested by the PA 
was more than double the figure for all of 1995. Today 
the PA holds 1,200 prisoners suspected of membership in 
opposition groups, two-thirds of whom have been impris- 


_oned for more than six months without charges, trial or 
ee council. 
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The chaotic functioning of the PA's nine armed security 


es. Employ e 








e highest police-t 
ratios in the world), the security forces are characterized 
by a near-total lack of regulation and wide-scale corrup- 
tion. In the Gaza Strip alone there are 24 separate deten- 
tion centers whose locations were kept secret until this 
April. Often prisoners in one detention center are held 
under the authority of a security service not responsible 


_ The PA’s brutal suppre 


from Israeli demands encoded in. 





Women demonstrating in Gaza against Palestinian Authority arrests. 


for that jail. Family members are usually not informed of 
arrests and prison officials regularly refuse to provide 
information to families searching for imprisoned relatives. 
People are sometimes jailed under a false name. Often 
people are detained by more than one security body; in 
such cases they may be released by one force only to be 
transferred to the custody of another. Lawyers are routine- 
ly and arbitrarily denied access to imprisoned clients. 
Search and arrest warrants are the exception rather than 
the norm. Mistreatment is endemic, with whipping, elec- 
trocution, stretching and controlled strangulation used to 
elicit confessions and mete out punishment. 


UNDER ISRAELI CHARGE 









suppression of opp 
Oslo II, for example, charges the PA with quelling any 
threat to Israeli security, ranging from armed attacks to 
“anticipated incitement.” (Art. II; 2, emphasis added) 
Pressure to meet such demands has led to an unofficial 
quota system for arrests. As one PA prison guard com- 
mented, “We have to maintain a certain number of 


g ts 


detainees for the Israeli press.” Also operative, however, is 
the PA’s own agenda. Ruthless destruction of both internal 
and external opposition elements has for decades been a 
hallmark of Arafat's autocratic command of the PLO. 
Today, his Authority, like other young “post-revolution- 
ary” governments, is consolidating its still-tenuous rule 
with an iron hand. Indeed, the PA relies increasingly on 
the use of force as its legitimacy in the autonomous areas 
dwindles with every new concession to Israel. In this cli- 
mate, the lack of even a pretense of due process sends a 
clear warning to all would-be dissenters: inside the jails 
there are no rules of conduct, no recourse and no one to 
be held accountable. 

The recent spotlight on PA arrests has largely eclipsed 
the crisis of Israeli-held prisoners. Three years into the 


_ Oslo process the prisoners of the Palestinian national _ 
- movement have been cast as remnants of an obsolete 


struggle. “While I sat in jail for carrying out Arafat’s 
orders he traveled the world shaking blood-stained 
hands and grinning for cameras,” said a Bethlehem man 
who recently completed an eight-year sentence in Israel. 
“Now I'm waiting to be arrested by Arafat, for I still 
believe in what he once taught."Ak 


(Continued from page 4) 


other cities. A few universities went on 
strike for the principle. That day the stu- 
dents received the official support of the 
CSN, Quebec’s second largest workers’ 
union federation, and of the Quebec 
Women’s Federation. Since then the move- 
ment continues with sporadic direct action 
and participation in demonstrations. 
Everywhere a situation of dual power 
emerged: the militant mobilization com- 
mittee took the lead from the conservative 
student executives on the local and 
provincial level. Activists are presently 
organizing to get power in their unions as 
soon as possible. This means that there is a 
real possibility to structure a strong syndi- 
calist tendency in the student movement. 
The student movement is the first social 
movement in Quebec to say ‘no’ to the neo- 
liberal agenda of the Parti Quebecois gov- 
ernment. Not only this, but they gained a 
partial victory. There is a real possibility 
that this will give ideas to other sections of 
the population. In fact it is already happen- 
ing. The workers’ union bureaucracy, who 
at the economic summit agreed on the gov- 
ernment’s consensus is slowly changing its 


(Continued from page 9) 


recognize the squatters movement for what 
it is, but support it and embrace it. Set up 
communes in abandoned buildings, sell 
scrap cars and aluminum cans. Turn vacant 
lots into gardens. 

When our children grow out of clothes, 
we should have places where we can. take 


position. During the Parti Quebecois con- 
gress, on November 23, more than 15,000 
public workers, supported by a few students 
and popular groups, demonstrated against 
the government. Popular groups are forging 
an alliance against a new welfare reform; 
they are planning a massive mobilization 
for January. All this means that we have 
the ingredients for a massive social move- 
ment in Quebec, comparable to the move- 
ment in France last winter. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANARCHISTS IN 
THE QUEBEC STUDENTS’ STRIKE 


The strike also opened new and unforeseen 
perspectives for revolutionary anarchists. 
Because of the political climate and the 
particular situation of Quebec, parts of our 
political program were taken up by masses 
of people and there is a real possibility to 
enlarge even more. The Parti Quebecois is 
supposed to represent the left on the main- 
stream political spectrum, but most of the 
students know all too well that they cannot 
defeat the cuts on an electoral level. So this 
brings some of them to the logical conclu- 
sion of an anti-electoral position. From this 
position they can understand the class 


them, clearly marked anarchist clothing 
exchanges and have no bones about look- 
ing for needed clothing there first. And of 
course we should relearn how to preserve 
food; we must learn construction and ways 
to take back our lives, help each other 
move and stay in shape. 

Let’s keep the American and Canadian 


flags flying at half mast. I refuse to believe 


that Direct Action has been captured and 
will respond to any revolutionary activist 
response to this. k 


nature of society, and understand that only 
by mobilizing themselves will they be able 
to defend their rights. 

Another positive development is the 
massive use of radical and direct democ- 
racy. In fact the traditional anarcho-syn- 
dicalist means of organizing a struggle 
were largely accepted and used (they were 
not necessarily seen as anarcho-syndical- 
ist, of course). The use of frequent sover- 
eign assembly, the creation of local strike 
committees, the creation of a provincial 
strike coordination committee where all 
elected delegates could be recalled at any 
time and elected with imperative man- 
dates clearly shows that the students 
agree that those in struggle should control 
the struggle. 

Around Quebec, thousands of young 
people got a taste of direct action and 
direct democracy; we can only hope they 
will ask for more. Young militants were 
also politicized on a massive scale. 
Discussions about strategies, neo-liberal- 
ism, syndicalism, the nature of capitalism, 
etc. took place everywhere. Activists are 
looking at the nature of neo-liberalism 
and concluding that to get rid of the cuts 
in a permanent manner they will have to 
get rid of capitalism. Right now, I don’t 
think the majority have decided what they 
want to replace it with, but there is a good 
chance that they will look around. It’s up 
to us to be there. 


(Continued from page 8) 


oner in the US Federal Penitentiary in 
Leavenworth. (See sidebar page 8). 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


The Encampments need your support. 


They need money and they need supplies. 





They are also looking for people with 
medical and other technical skills who 
can spend at least six months in the com- 
munities. (Participants in the Encamp- 
ments must be fluent in Spanish.) If you 
can help in any of these areas, please 
contact us.*« 


Spirit of Magon Direct Solidarity Committee 
PO Box 1831 
New York, NY 10021-0048 
212-252-4996 
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BY CARLA AND KATRINA 


irls kick ass and finally there's a movie that lets them show it. 
Gu was the last time you saw a movie where the main charac- 

ters were a crew of friends that were all girls? Not one or two girls 
tying to snag Mr. Right but four girls with problems outside of how to 
get dates. Welcome to Girlstown! It’s a place where girls support and 
confide in each other and throw down to regulate on the boys and men 
that fuck them over. 

These tough girls deal with rape and domestic violence in real ways. 
They talk and cry and then they fuck up the perpetrators’ shit! This 
movie sends the message that if you fuck with girls it’s gonna come back 
to you. It's too bad the girls in the movie Kids couldn’t have met Angela, 
Emma, and Patty to get some ideas (and some back up) on dealing with 
all those fucked up little boys in their world. 


NO APOLOGIES 


Girlstown stands out in the slow but growing genre of tough girl 
movies in a few ways. First, the men in the movie are rarely seen; the 
girls’ friendships are at the center. When the men are seen in the movie 
it is in reference to the fucked up shit that they do. In addition, when 
pay-back comes, these women get to live to fight another day. Unlike 
Thelma and Louise, they have more options then just driving over a 
cliff. Finally, they offer no apologies for their anger. I mean, payback 
feels good, and this movie doesn’t try to hide behind the women/girls 
as nurturer shiat. They are sugar and a whole lotta spice. 


NATURAL REBELS 


After one of their crew commits suicide, Angela, Emma, and Patty start 
communicating and dealing with their problems which, not surprisingly, 
stem mostly from boys being rapists and abusers. They don’t decide to be 
the junior chapter of Feminist Avengers, it just happens naturally. 

Look, this movie has some faults. But it made us laugh and cry and 
when we left we harassed yuppie men. Anyway, if you are gonna be that 
picky, I guess we'll just have to kick yer ass.*« 


“Look at the risk of putting African-American women in the role 
that white men would normally take. There is nothing to reference this 
film with.” —L. Gary Gray Director, Set It Off 


Except for real life perhaps. Set It Off merely puts on film the every- 
day struggle people face and some of the desperate conclusions they 
draw. Set It Off differs from the typical rendition of the bank-robber 
flick not only because it’s centered around four Black women who are 
not waiting for Prince Charming; but also, their collective decision to 
act is directly tied to their own individual economic crises. 

Cleo, Stoney, Frankie and Ti-Ti (Queen Latifah, Jada Pinkett, 
Vivica Fox, and Kimberly Elise, respectively) are four women musing 
over the death of a brother by the cops, unaffordable childcare, and 
shitty, low-paying jobs while slumming in the projects of Los 
Angeles. When circumstances put each of the women into an even 
more serious economic bind, they decide to take action. 


DO ASK, DO TELL 


Latifah’s Cleo-the-hunky-dyke swaps a luscious kiss with her all too 
silent lover, Ursula, within the first fifteen minutes of the film—a sure 
sign that Set It Off is not going to be another “don’t ask, don’t tell”- 
type of film. Cleo’s sexuality is firmly displayed without being 
exploitative and is comfortably integrated into the total story. 

Jada Pinkett as Stoney is a disgruntled cleaning woman seeking to 
rise out of the bowels of the underclass. However, when the Prince 
arrives to save her from misery (complete with designer frocks for her, 
dinner for two and trips to Mexico on him), she reaffirms her loyalty 
to her ghetto sisters by rejecting (to a degree) his bourgeois world. 

Vivica Fox’s vengeful, ex-bank-teller Frankie as the brains behind 
E the business, and Kimberly Elise as Ti-Ti, the mother in crisis, tie 
E together the complex yet personable individuals into an operation 
# that seems invincible. 


WHITE GUYS? BACKGROUND SCENERY 


| Set It Off explores themes of race, class and sexuality. It’s interesting 
| to note that the only white people in the film are either cops or obvi- 
| ously wealthy. Also, the few male characters (a police detective, an 
upper-class bank manager guy, a gun runner and an asshole boss) 
are practically background scenery to the full frontal assault of the 
women behind the guns. 

While some sisters may see this film and say, “Cool, let’s go rob a 
bank,” Set It Off accurately portrays the dangerous strength of the 
state (complete with police helicopters, high-powered weapons and 
mindless bodies for troops) and how easily four people can be crushed 
by a prepared police force. Although the film’s heroines had militancy 
ae and determination, their resistance could’ve also used some revolu- 
Queen Latifah sports girlfriend and gun in Set It Off tionary ideas and a lot more people. Maybe then we can set it off. x 
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Jonny Gammage 


(Continued from page 7) 


American woman gang leader said 
Pittsburgh gangs were so mad they'd started 
a truce. NAACP spokesperson Tim Stevens 
dominated the tone of the speeches, calling 
for a CRB and voting. Most of the crowd 
seemed to agree. lt seemed the NAACP 
called out reserves who hadn’t shown up 
before, yet march organizers seemed sur- 
prised by the turnout. Sala Udin gave an 
angry speech saying that this was just the 
beginning. A boycott of downtown and mall 
businesses was advocated. Speakers also 
complained of recent gang/drug sweep of 
about 100 black youth. Angry demonstrators 
occasionally shouted at speakers and crowd 
in a tense atmosphere. The Campus Coalition 
for Peace and Justice held a smaller rally 





By Ron Taber 


A Look at Leninism 


just after the main one. Though they were in 
on organizing all year they didn't speak at 
the big rally. There was also a contingent of 
Food Not Bombs people present. 

A sudden rise in numbers of folks join- 
ing a movement leads to an interesting 
problem for anti-authoritarians. What do 
we do when more moderate forces join a 
struggle we've been trying to radicalize? 
New participants seemed to be suburban 
religious and civil rights types who hadn't 
been to a march in years and just outraged 
individuals. They often bring reformist, col- 
laborationist politics with them. Within the 
anarchist movement some are more tolerant 
of reformism while others shun it. We want 
to push things in a radical direction but we 
also believe in revolutionary pluralism. So 
far the Gammage case has proven, once 
again for many, and for the first time for 
some, that the system protects cops over 
and above the people.k 









Taber's critique of Leninism is 
a valuable weapon in the hand 
of all revolutionary anti-author- 
‘itarians. Originally written as a 
series of articles, A Look at 
Leninism introduces the reader 
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awarding them a $150 million contract to 
run the Parking Violations Bureau. 

Privatization blurs the line between cor- 
porations and the US Government not only 
in terms of funds but in personnel. In West 
Virginia, one consultant hired by Maximus 
to develop its bid for child welfare programs 
was later indicted when he turned out to be 
the state employee in charge of the project. 

We recently witnessed an inevitable split 
in Clinton’s welfare cabinet. In the wake of 
welfare “reform,” a couple of public offi- 
-Cials who retained a shred of a conscience 
resigned from the cabinet in disgust. Some 
of the others, “new” democrats whose con- 
sciences were replaced with Masters’ 
Degrees in Business Administration, made 
the corporate move, and with barely a shift 
In gears. Lockheed has already hired wel- 
fare officials from Texas, Oregon, and 
Alabama as well as the Federal 
Government. Gerald Miller, director of 
Michigan’s widely mimicked welfare reform 
program resigned in September 1996 to 
direct Lockheed’s welfare gambit. Miller’s 
feet followed the logic of welfare reform. 
By his own accord, “The private sector will 
ultimately run these programs. The era of 
big government is over.” Gerry forgot to 
add that the era of unimpeded corporate 
power has begun. ; E 

The rhetoric of privatization appeals to a 
very American kind of individualism. Free 
market reformers proclaim that -they are 
clearing the scene of intrusive, presumptu- 
ous government to make way for a rash of 
individual creativity and entrepreneurial 
spirit that combines to form the sheer 
genius of the marketplace. Militia mem- 
bers, new Democrats, and many regular 










to the key concepts of 
Leninism and then demolishes 
the claims of Leninism as an 
ideology of liberation. 








A Look at Leninism was 
, the declaration of Taber’s 
3 complete break with 

Leninism, and set the stage 
for his current series of 
articles in Love & Rage cri- 
tiquing Marxism. 
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Poverty Pimping 


folks have joined in to ring the death knell 
of ‘big government.’ Anarchists have some 
strange allies on this point. The impulse to 
resist state power is of course a good one. 
But similarities among most critics of gov- 
ernment ends there. E 
A far less popular subject for debate is 
what might follow in the government’s 
wake. Privatization, the biggest scheme of 


government downsizing, just shifts econom- - 


ic priorities from slight concern for human 
and community welfare to complete devo- 
tion to corporate profit margins. Those who 
fall through the ever-widening economic 
cracks will have to rely on cruelly inade- 
quate private charities. Someone’s going to 
have to pick up the pieces and the fact that 
it won't be the government may not be all 
bad. Even programs currently on trial in Los 
Angeles and about to be embraced by New 
York City, while severely limited in them- 
selves, shift case work from impersonal and 
distant welfare bureaucracies to neighbor- 
hood-based networks of churches, medical 
centers and social service agencies. 

Sold as a family preservation program, 
this innovation nevertheless suggests an 
alternative to corporate and governmental 


poverty pimping: that is, community self- - 


help and mutual aid. Survival networks 
already existin our communities. And they 
recognize the value of work like raising 


“children, which when supported at all in 


our society, is considered charity or wel- 
fare. These and other networks self-orga- 
nized by oppressed communities—mobi- 
lized and politicized in struggle against the 
systems that make their job so hard right 
now—would form the back bone of a revo- 
lutionary movement. It is also here that 
successful campaigns around welfare 
issues can and have begun.* 
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the Black part of town. RW would attempt 
to exchange the Klan couple for the 
Freedom Riders. The FBI soon intervened in 
Monroe by criminalizing RW ‘in the media, 
and he went into exile in Cuba. 

Robert Williams would be the first of 
many prominent Black nationalist leaders to 
visit or be exiled in Cuba while their public 
defiance had the FBI and CIA threatening 
their life. Through The. Crusader newsletter 
and through public letters to the United 
Nations, Williams organized African- 
American sentiment against the Bay of Pigs, 
the foiled US plot to overthrow Castro in 
1962. In addition he would make a mockery 
of US imperialism by having Third World 
national liberation struggle representatives 
at the UN quote his bold statements about 
the fraud of democracy in the US. 


RACISM IN CUBA 


Williams later showed his independence in 
1965, shortly after the assassination of 
Malcolm X, when he denounced after closer 
examination, what he felt was the Castro 
regime’s opportunism regarding foreign poli- 
cy towards US Blacks. He also found that 
Black folk in Cuba are still being treated like 
second-class citizens. He would go off now 
to China where the Maoists promoted a pro- 
paganda war with Cuba. Cuba would counter 


RW anti-Cuba statements with a variety of 
tactics from falsifying and circulating The 
Crusader, to accusing him outrageously of 
being a CIA agent. Eldridge Cleaver, and 
Kwame Toure (at that time Stoakley 
Carmichael), in later visits, would make more 
cautious criticisms about Cuba's racism and 
the Cuban leadership's overblown claims of 
their efforts to eradicate it. In 1968 RW 
encouraged Mao Tse-tung to speak on the 
revolutionary possibilities of Black liberation 
in the US in the aftermath of Martin Luther 
King’s assassination. He would later stay in 
Tanzania before finally getting amnesty to 
return to the US in the mid-1970s. 


ANTI-RACIST ICON 


The lessons of Robert. Williams's life are 
unfortunately not so obvious and are often 
ignored. Many Black folk in the US do not 


. see Black nationalism and first-class citizen- 


ship within the US nation-state as counter- 
posed, despite folk's experience of institu- 
tional and individual white supremacist ter- 
rorism. Black self-determination and mili- 
tant multiracial organizations (not just a 
multiracial movement) are not counter- 
posed. Black folk who are subjected to Klan- 
type terrorism are interested in organizing 
direct action against it and don't feel, as 
some distant urban-based intellectuals with 
“nationalist” and/or “separatist” tendencies, 
that this type of organizing is only or pri- 
marily radical white folk’s responsibility. 
With the death of Robert Williams we have 
lost a profound and, unfortunately, little 
known and understood freedom fighter. x 
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condemned to the lethal needle gurney 
largely on the much more nebulous “evi- 
dence” of his Black Panther Party writings 
of 1969. And Mumia, who of course never 
was a savings and loan chief executive, has 


_ also not won a new trial. $ 


The second reason the rally was signifi- 
cant was the evidence there of a growing 
unity and broadening of the movement. 
The crowd was a real mix of students, 
workers, church people and members of 
street organizations. Some of the students 
traveled great distances to attend. They 


- came from such places as Greensboro, NC, 


Howard University in Washington, DC, 
Kent State in Ohio and Trent University in 
Peterborough, Ontario. The Mailhandlers' 
Union Local 300 brought a contingent 
with its banner. The Movement for the 
Survival of the Ogoni People in Nigeria 
sent a representative. Its leader, Ken Saro- 
Wiwa, was executed a year ago by the 
Nigerian military- government. The 
Almighty Latin King and Queen Nation 
and Asociacion pro Dererechos de 
Confinados/Neta provided almost all the 
security for the rally. 

This coming together itself comes at a 
critical time in the struggle to free Mumia. 
The Pennsylvania Supreme Court is expect- 
ed to rule in 1997 on Mumia’s petition for 
a new trial. If the court-denies it, as most 
people expect, Governor Ridge has 
promised he will sign a new death warrant. 


THE MARCH 


The day started on a high point of unity: 
an ecumenical religious service at the 200- 
year-old John Street United Methodist 
Church. This was significant because for 
the first time a group of clergy came 
together to put on their own program for 
Mumia. The service brought together clergy 
from Christian, Islamic, Jewish and Yoruba 
faiths who offered prayers for Mumia and 
for justice for all people. 

After the service people marched around 
lower Manhattan, stopping at major sites of 
injustice such as the US Court House 
(where the Rosenbergs were tried and con- 
demned to death in 1951); the Immigration 
Service (if you're white you're all right); 
and City Hall (need more be said?). 

Returning to the John: Street Church, 
the procession had grown to well over a 
hundred people who sat in on a late 
morning press conference at which the 
clergy gave eloquent statements in favor 
of a new trial for Mumia and against the 
death penalty. 

The press conference over, the crowd in 
the church then marched—with no permit— 
five blocks downtown to the rally site. 
After the rally there was another march— 
again, with no permit—back to the front of 
the church. There people clogged John 
Street for well over a half-hour, talking, 
exchanging notes, and listening to 
impromptu speeches. Despite being out in 
cold weather for hours, people did not want 
to go home.* Free Mumia! 
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